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founded. He was confined for a day or two to his room by a 
| severe bronchial attack, which threatened at one moment to be- 
—— SSE === | come inflammatory. He recovered, however, and is now reported 
*,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. as well as usual, His enemies in the Assembly took advantage, 

= poermemtin —— ———— ——-—-—— | however, of his illness, to introduce a proviso into the Consti- 





7 TO fa bl x y r tutional Bill that he should have no veto upon a vote affectin 
N EW Ss OF I H E W E E K e the Constitution—a proviso which will be of aadechane feat. 
a | the Assembly is about to be dissolved, ‘The proviso was, how- 
. Irish University debate terminated early on Wednesday | ever, accepted by the Ministry, and M. Thiers probably thinks 
morning with the defeat of the Government by a majority | that if hé can guide the elections his veto will not be wanted, and 
of three (287 to 284), in a House, including Speaker and tellers, | if he cannot he will not be the person entrusted with power to 
of 576 members, 36 members having paired, so that 612 members | use it. Any constitutional measure bad enough to require a veto 

are accounted for. There are now 651 Members, so that there | would also, under the provisional system, require a resignation. 
were 39 absentees who did not pair. Thirty-five Irish Liberal ——————— 
members (9 Protestant and 26 Catholic), two Scotch members, The situation in Spain remains almost unchanged, but the 
and seven English (or if Sir R. Peel be still named a Liberal, | Government, supported by the armed mob of Madrid, have 
then eight English members), voted against Government. | carried their Bill ordering a dissolution, and three at least of 
Eighteen Liberal members were absent (nine Irish, two Scotch, | the Ministers have assured Barcelona that the result will be a 
and seven English), among whom were Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Mr. | Federal Republic. The cities are tolerably quiet, and the 
Trelawny, and Mr. P. A. Taylor ; and twenty-one Conservatives | Carlists make no progress to the South, but it seems to be true 
were absent. Such was the nature of the division which over- | that the Powers have signified that they will not acknowledge a 
threw the Government. Federal Government in Spain. As we understand certain demi- 
= ee | official statements which have been put forth, Great Britain has 
The Ministry have resigned, that is certain, and is all that is | not joined in this protest, but has signified that she cannot per- 
certain yet. According to the most probable accounts, Mr. | mit Portugal to be annexed without her own free consent. She 
Gladstone, after a Cabinet Council, at which some difference of is bound to this line of action by treaty, Portugal being one of 
‘opinion was expressed, placed his resignation in her Majesty's | the many Powers we have guaranteed, but we cannot help 
hands. The Queen, preferring a dissolution to the loss of a suspecting that she has gone a little further, and that a deep dis- 
Minister hitherto supported by so great a majority, advised a | trust of Federalism by itself has been conveyed to the Government 
reconsideration, but the Premier, after a second Cabinet Council, | of Madrid. We distrust it, too, in Spain ; but that is no reason 
adhered to his decision. The facts were briefly announced to | why we should interfere with the internal affairs of an independ- 

Parliament on Thursday, but nothing was said as to the person | ent State. 

whom Mr. Gladstone recommended, and Mr. Disraeli had not up 
to Friday night determined to form a Ministry. The probable ex- 
planation of those two facts is that there exists a difficulty about 
‘the leadership of the Tory party, that it may be offered—of course 
with Mr. Disracli’s consent—to Lord Derby, and that Lord 








The Irish University debate of this week was renewed by 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, on Monday, in a speech of apology for 
the Bill, which was of course not unseasoned with sarcasm. He 
spoke of Mr. Lowe as ‘“‘ the Philippe Egalité of academical litera- 
Derby, having been at Nice, could scarcely reach England | tre, who went about the country denouncing the arts by which 
till this morning. Much will probably depend on his decision, | he rose.” He declared that Mr. Gathorne Hardy's speech had 
as, if he declines office, the Liberals must huddle up the Session reminded him, by its unwonted secularism, of a play in which 
and dissolve, while, if he accepts it, he will probably try to make | Statesmen were supposed to have changed heads, a0 that advanced 
some notable stroke with Mr. Lowe’s considerable surplus. We Liberals uttered Tory sentiments, and Tories Liberal ;—for Mr. 
have stated elsewhere reasons for believing that Lord Derby will Gathorne Hardy, a strict denominationalist at Oxford, was a 
accept, but we are conscious that they are modified by a strong secularist across the Channel, and in this debate had talked ‘ pure 
feeling of hope. It is time to see if the Tories are in a majority, League.” Following Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Dr. Ball talked 
as they say, and they ought to make the appeal to the country unconscious Home-Rule, lamenting that the Irish were only a 
which they urge for themselves. Why are Liberals to do people, ‘no longer a nation,” and resisting indignantly the 
their work ? proposal to foist an Irish measure upon Ireland by English and 
Scotch votes. Mr. Osborne expressed his wish to help a lame 

A rumour prevails that Mr. Gladstone will not go back to | dog over the stile if he could, but did not see how to face his 
power in any case, but will leave the headship of his party to | constituents at Waterford if he ventured on this bold step,— 
Lord Granville. If that is true, the Catholic Bishops will have | which he subsequently did,—and thought he should have to 
inflicted an almost irreparable loss upon the country ; but there | go back to his old constituents at Liskeard and contest the 
18 no proof whatever that it is true, or is anything more than a ‘seat with Mr. Horsman. Mr. Cardwell declared that nothing 
report founded on Mr. Gladstone's visible weariness of very ex- | was of the principle of the Bill except the separation of 
hausting labour. That on the possible, though improbable 8 








the University of Dublin from Trinity College, and its 
Ccecurrence of such an event, Lord Granville would become the | enlargement, so as to deserve the confidence of Catholics ; 
Liberal chief, may be taken as clear, but the leadership of the | and if he gained a few Protestant votes, lost several Catholic 
party in the Commons is by no means go certain, That is by | votes by declaring that the incorporation of the Queen's Univer- 
far the most important office in the State, and there is no one | sity with the University of Dublin was quite an open question, 
whom the country absolutely designates for it. Under those | and by apparently insisting on the new mixed teaching University, 
circumstances—which, however, may never arise—seniority | as well as the new Examining University. It was a speech which 
Weighs heavily in the scale, and Mr. Cardwell, besides being | gave the impression that as against the Liberal Protestant objec- 
















































































































































tions, the Government would make no stand, but would give 
way, like the atmosphere, wherever pushed. 
The last night of the debate was memorable chiefly for the 


closing speeches of the leaders, but earlier in the evening. Mr. 
Myles O'Reilly had made a very effective attack on the Queen's 
University, devlaring that Mr, Heron, one of the Galway lec- 
turers on law, having asked of the porter, on arriving by train 
from Dublin, ‘‘Is my class ready,” was answered, ‘‘ No, your 
honour, /e’s gone home sick,” and asserted that there were always | 
almost as many, and sometimes more, scholarships than students 
at Galway, and that at Galway the study of German was nil, 
and of French little better; that in one year at the degree exa- 
mination the very highest honour student got only three-fifths | 
of the maximum marks, and the lowest honour man _ not 
quite one-seventh (indeed, little over one-eighth), though in the 
London University, for instance, the lowest honour man must 
receive a higher proportion of marks than the highest honour 
A man might become a Queen’s University 








man got in this case. 
B.A., he said, by passing only in English, French, and German, 
or in English and Chemistry; in fact, Mr. O’Reilly’s onslaught 
on the Queen’s Colleges and University was exceedingly vigor- 


ous and, supposing his facts accurate, even deadly. 


Mr. Disraeli, except when he was amusing, was rather grandiose. 
He dwelt: too long on the eccentric proposal to let all the religious | 
bodies in Ireland give divinity degrees, declaring with mock horror | 
that it- was lucky he did not venture to do anything for the White 
Quakers, or they would have given him an honorary degree in 
recognition of his services, Of Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s speech 
he said that it was one ‘‘ which would have become an Attorney- 
General,” though he could not accept his assurances as official,— | 
‘at least not yet.” He ridiculed the idea of shutting out theo- 
logy, or philosophy, or modern history from a University, ask- 
ing how even ancient history,—say the history of Israel,—was 
to be dealt: with without reference to Christianity; and he| 
declared with respect to the Council of the new University | 
that Irishmen at once eminent and moderate were not. known to 
him ; that he knew many eminent Irishmen and some of moderate 
opinions, but none in whom both qualifications were united,—an 
equivocal compliment to Dr: Ball. He attacked Cardinal Cullen | 
ag. the chief author of the fall of the temporal power of the 
Pope,—how, he did’ not explain ; was Cardinal Cullen respon- 
sible for the Vatican Council?—he declared that. concurrent 
endowment: was dead, and that Mr. Gladstone had substitited 
for it the poliey of confiscation—despoiling Churches, vexing 
trade, and threatening every: endowment. in the country—and | 
that the Tlouse of Commons was beginning to feel some of 
the unpleasant consequences of satiety. 





Mr. Gladstone made the chief point of his reply turn 
on the tenderness betrayed by Mr. Disraeli for the Con- 
current endowment which he had formally declared to be 
dead,—the Prime Minister stating in one part of his 
speech with considerable solemnity that he wished to leave 
upon record “the serious conviction he entertained that it 
would be a grave and serious error on the part of this House, 


were they to give the slightest encouragement to the demand | 


that is made for introducing into Ireland the system of separate 
endowments for separate religious institutions for academic 
purposes.” Such a plan would take it out of the power 
of the Catholic laity to have recourse to the mixed system 
of education, even if at any time they wished it. Mr. 
Gladstone’s retorts were at once keen and very good humoured 
on Mr, Disraeli, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Bentinck, and Mr. Lewis 
(M.P. for Derry, and the head, says “Dod,” of the well 
known solicitors’ firm of Lewis, Munns, and Longden), say- 
ing of the latter, in reference to some half-quoted and essen- 
tially misquoted evidence of the feeling of the Presbyterian body 
towards the Bill, that Mr. Lewis had ‘ descended into the arena 
with a shield of fresh unstained modesty,” and had demeaned 
himself in a way which showed that he had not yet had time “to 
learn the ways of this wicked world.” It was a very eloquent 
and in parts a very moving speech, but its drift was to show 
that the Ministry had made no concession whatever to Ultra- 
montane and clerical prejudice, beyond what they had declared 
to be required by absolute justice to Catholic consciences. It 
was a speech intended for the Liberal constituencies rather than 


to save the Bill, 


The first county election under the Ballot, that of Mid-Cheshire, 
was carried against the Liberal candidate by a very much in- 
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creased majority as compared with the majority of 1868, Then 


Mr. George Cornwall Legh had a majority of only 604 over 
Yesterday week, Colonel Egerton 





Leigh beat Mr. Latham bya majority of, 1,390 (3,508 for Colonel 
Leigh against 2,118 for Mr. Latham), more than double the 
majority of five years ago. Clearly, either the political cireum. 


| ; z : 
stances of the time, or the Ballot, or both, are unfavourable to. 


the Liberal cause in Mid-Cheshire. 


A correspondent of the Times, who writes from Zanzibar, and 
is obviously well informed, states that the Sultan has finally 
refused to sign a Treaty binding him to suppress the slave trade, 
He alleges that slavery is permitted by the Koran, which is true, 
though with some severe limitations—for example, the slaye 
must not be a Mussulman—and that the system is  indig- 
pensable to the prosperity of his dominion. Sir Bartle 
Frere will now, therefore, be compelled to adopt some 
method of coercion, and it is a little difficult to perceive. the 
means he can employ short of a severe blockade. That would 
succeed, of course, but would be a most expensive process, Sir 
Bartle, however, knows the East well, there is a perfect armoury 
of treaty clauses at his disposal, and we are not quite sure that 
pressure of a very decided kind cannot be employed through 
Muscat. ‘These Arab Sultans do not desire to quarrel with the 
Power which overthrew King Theodore so readily, and which in 
the long run is always called upon to settle their successions and 
territorial disputes. For the present, however, the. rebuff will 
do our prestige no good in any quarter of Asia. 


The Bill legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was 
thrown out on Thursday in the Lords by a vote of 74 to 49. The 
speeches were of the. usual kind, and the division had no party 
character, Lord Kimberley voting for the Bill, while the Lord 
Chancellor opposed it with the utmost vehemence as fatal to the 
sanctity of English social life. The Bishops were divided also, 
the High Church resisting the change, which seemed to the 
Evangelicals on. the whole expedient. Earl Beauchamp contri- 
buted an oddity to the debate by stating that a petition had been 
forwarded to Parliament from certain Protestant Dissenters in 
Dundee praying for permission to haye more wives than one, 
Are these ‘‘ Protestant Dissenters"? Mormons, perhaps, or is 
there a sect in Dundee which considers the Pentateuch still of full 


| and binding obligation ? 


The German Emperor opened his Parliament on Wednesday 
in a speech, the most important portion of which was a recogni- 
tion that the internal condition of France had been. pacifically 
| developed, that.the sums due for the indemnity had been antici- 
| pated, and that there was hope of a complete and final 
evacuation of French territory. These words have excited great 
hopes in Paris, where it is believed that the whole of the remaia- 
ing sums still due, £60,000, 01 )0, will be paid off or guaranteed by 
August, and the territory finally delivered from the presence of 
It is believed to be a knowledge of this fact 


foreign troops. 
which enabled M. Thiers to win his victory over the Thirty, and 
induces the Right to revert so warmly to the Pact of Bordeaux. 
They think the real contest will commence when the territory is 
clear, a supposition without much reason, as Paris hardly watches 


the occupied provinces. 





We imagine that the “ gauge question” in India, which for 
} . 
years past has created so much heartburning, has been settled 


| at last, and settled against the ‘“ break.” On Friday week the 


question was brought before the House of Commons by Mr. 
Laing, and it seems clear he would have carried his resolution, 


insisting on a single gauge, but for the dislike to send orders to 


so distant a Government. Mr. Gladstone indicated distinetly 


that his opinion was that of the mover; Sir Stafford Northcote 
followed on the same side, and the official defence was based too 
exclusively on a plea of economy which is scarcely applicable to 
It may be cheaper to build on the narrow 


| the circumstances. 
| gauge when we are commencing a new system, but it never cam 
be cheaper to allow of a break when extending an exiét- 

more than any 
the Government 
It is right 


ing network. Transhipment costs a deal 
}moderate rise in fares, through which 
could recoup itself for the extra expense. 
to add, however, that the subject was thoroughly inves- 
| tigated by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, that they thought 
| the inconvenience slight and the saving very great, and that the 
| break is advocated by almost the whole of the Indian Department 
| of Public Works. 
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The extraordinary sensitiveness of the French Assembly was 
well illustrated in a debate of March 11th. ‘The Marquis de 
Franclieu, a member of the extreme Right, made a violent speech 








against M. Thiers, declaring that the Legitimists had been cir- 


cumvented at Bordeaux by a ‘* man whose fatal influence had made 
him the evil genius of the country.” The confusion became 


immediately indescribable. 
order, and formally censured him, but so great was the excite- 


SPECTATOR. 


The President called the speaker to | 
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| with France he had made every effort,—had gone a very long 
way,—to conciliate the Vatican, is, however, obviously quite 
true. At the time we showed our readers the very strong indi- 
cations in his speeches of a genuine wish for a Conservative 
alliance with the Catholic party, and it was probably only the 
obstinacy of the Pope, prompted by the Particularist priesthood 
of Bavaria, which prevented that understanding. As it is, 
| Prince Bismarck, finding he cannot have peace, declares war 





with Rome. That is his way. But we decline to regard it as 
It is nearly impossible for representatives so susceptible to |a policy of Liberalism to punish by persecution bigoted 
Every remark is resented like a personality, and | Churches and reactionary creeds. The anti-Catholic amend- 
| ments of the Prussian Constitution passed the Herrenhaus by very 
large majorities. 


ment that it was found needful to adjourn the sitting to another 


day. 
debate at all. 
astinging epigram or a rough criticism destroys order as cer- 
tainly as an alarm of fire. Members nowadays avoid “ loud ” 
attacks like M. de Franclieu’s, but Pitt must have listened to 
language more bitter, and Mr. Disracli attacked Sir R. Peel in 





Mary Anne Cotton, the woman suspected of twenty-one 
murders, but convicted only of one, the murder of one child, 
Charles Edward Cotton, was sentenced to death by Mr. Justice 
Archibald yesterday week, after a three days’ trial. It is, of 
Tuesday, amid a perfect chorus of approval from all the legal | °°UT* quite uncertain how many of the twenty-one deaths were 
personages in the House. Lord Hatherley concurred with Lord | yore =! nae, ab 60 eamay of hem noemnes to Rave boon ao- 
Selborne from beginning to end; Lord Chelmsford regarded the ee a os symptoms of arsenical poisoning, hastily 
Bill as a great and comprehensive measure; and Lord Romilly declared by the various doctors to be gastric fever, that there 

~ | can be very little doubt that of a very large number of them she 


held it to be the first which had promised to be really effective. , : 
It seems a pity that such heavy and good work should be thrown | was really guilty. The nee —— to have been the commonest 
away, as it almost certainly will be if the Government goes out, } and vulgarest possible, —the gain of the burial fees of the benefit 
for no private member could manage such an undertaking, and or other insurance societies, or perhaps relief from trouble. Mrs, 
anew Lord Chancellor would be almost certain to have “ views” Cotton seems to have got four men in succession to marry her, 
of his own, even if he was superior to the desire for a separate | and to have been suspected by only one of the four. Like 
| the Connecticut criminal, whose story we told on the Ist of 
February, she must have had manners to some extent 
Viscount Ossington (Mr. John Evelyn Denison) has not sur- | agreeable to men, though she was not quite of the same 
vived much more than a year his elevation from the Speaker's grade as Mrs, Lydia Sherman. And this is really the horror 
Chair to the Houze of Lords. He died yesterday week, at the age | of these cases, —that there is no visible sign to repel their victims 
He had been a Junior Lord of the Admiralty | from beings so utterly void of compassion,—that they look much 


language far more incisive. 


Lord Selborne’s Judicature Bill was read a second time on 


reputation. 


of seventy-three. 
for a short time under Mr. Canning’s Administration, and since | like other human beings while carrying about a fixed purpose 
then a steady business Member of Parliament, till his eleva- | 24 habit of murder in their hearts. It would seem that such a 
tion to the Speaker's Chair in 1857. He was not so popular | fixed purpose and habit involves a very slight, if any, physical 
a Speaker as his predecessor, Lord Eversley, not from any | variation in countenance or manner from those of the species to 
defect of his own, but from having altogether less vitality | which they belong. Just as an indefinite variety of the arteries, 
to spare, less influence to give out. But he did hig) Veims, and muscles is shown by Mr. Darwin to exist in any 
work well and kindly, always taking pleasure in encouraging | given number of persons, so it would seem that there aroa 
privately Members of modesty and promise. He was one of a | V@8t number of moral varieties in any such group, some of which 
prosperous family. He had a brother a bishop (of Salisbury) | may chance to be full of deadly significance for their fellows. 
who died in 1854; another brother, the well-known Archdeacon | Certainly that is a very strong reason for the kind of “artificial 
(of Taunton), still living; a brother a Colonial Governor (last of selection” which is called capital punishment in such cases,—a 
Madras), who died two years ago, besides two brothers eminent | '™edy which Connecticut unfortunately does not apply. 
members of the Bar. Heis probably one of the many examples of | sn meinen 

men who are killed not by work, but by giving it up. It seems 
paradoxical enough to assert that the most fatiguing of all human which he developed all his ideas against Trades’ Unions, or 
oecupations,—sitting in a chair for six months in the year, and four | rather against their working machinery. He denounced the 
or five nightsa week, often during eight or nine hours at astretch, | Union delegate as a kind of typical demagogue, and advised the 
with but one interval of a quarter of an hour, listening to workman always to consider the employer his true delegate and 
speeches for the most part dull, and without any prospect for | best friend. ‘‘ Depend upon it that those who employ the work- 
the sitter of animated action,—should be a stimulus to the nervous | ing-men are their real friends ; and if they understand and con- 
powers. The occupation of a tree in the open air seems lively | ciliate the employers of labour, they will make to themselves a 
by comparison. Yet most likely it was the want of this nervous future that shall make England greater than she has ever been.” 


Mr. Roebuck made a speech at Sheffield on Monday, in 


stimulus which killed the late Speaker. 


It has been announced that Dr. Hayman, having unreservedly 
retracted all his charges against Mr. Scott, the Governing Body of 
Rugby have determined to consider the matter as at an end. 
Will the public do the same? We fear not. Nor will the judg- 
ment formed of the new Governing Body itself, which betrayed 
a culpable weakness and irresolution in the matter when they 
passed a resolution carrying a blame so heavy as to imply that 
they ought to have dismissed the Head Master, but shrank from 
dismissing him, be by any means favourable. That resolution has 


had the effect of absolutely vindicating Mr. Scott from blame, but 


it has as certainly discredited seriously both the firmness of the 
trustees and the fairness of the Head Master. 


: Prince Bismarck has again been taking a very prominent part 
m the discussions of the Herrenhaus. 
identified himself with the Liberal party of Prussia. ‘“ The 
progress of Liberalism,” he told the Prussian House of Lords, 
“is indubitable. It proceeds from the disorganisation of the Con- 
servative party, and from the conviction that a Conservative party 
of any importance no longer exists.” But Liberalism in Prince Bis- 
marck’s mouth here means war with the Catholic Church, and a 
war of a kind which we should call Orangeism, and not Liberal- 
ism. Prince Bismarck’s statement that at the end of the war 


And he has at last openly | 


The master “‘ knows your wants, knows your difficulties, knows 
your failings, but he is your bestfriend.” The workmen are to 
conciliate their employers, and then everything will go right, 
| Very good, but suppose Mr. Roebuck extends the idea a 


| little further. Is it not a barrister’s duty, for example, 
ito snub the Bencher who talks to him about the 
| « etiquette ” of the profession, and to conciliate the 


| customer by taking any fee he can get, and to look upon the 

client as in all ways his best friend? Why is the master ina 
| factory, who does not even know his ‘ hands’” names, so much 
|more sure to study their interests than they are themselves ? 
Because he is wiser? Very likely; but the root idea of self- 
| government, we take it, is that self-interest is sometimes a better 
| 


| guide than superior knowledge. 





The Archbishop of Posen has been the first ecclesiastic in 
| Germany to make a rather grave mistake. The Catholic Bishops 
}are in theory fighting the German Government on religious 
| grounds only, but Mgr. Ledochowski has forbidden priests to 
| give lessons in Posen in any but the Polish language. As the 
| law requires German to be used, and as the Catholic Church 
knows nothing of any question of language, the interference 


| 
. 
lof the Archbishop is not exactly explicable. 





Consols were on Friday 92} to 923 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ecco Stat 
THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 
a of the gossip current about this Ministerial Crisis is 
i) to us almost unintelligible. An extremely proud and 
sensitive Premier, who believes in himself and the rectitude 
of his own purposes, who has had immense success, and is 
still followed by a large majority of the House of Commons, 
proposed to that House a measure which he believed to be of 
first-rate importance, which formed an essential item in his 
programme, and which he had repeatedly declared to involve 
the fate of his Government. The House, from motives we 
have just now no occasion to discuss, rejected that measure. 
The majority, though apparently minute, was really very 
great, the Premier having lost not merely a fractional superi- 
ority, but a decided and great majority, which on every 
other serious occasion since he assumed power has endorsed 
his view. To suppose that under such circumstances 
he would withdraw his Bill like a tradesman who 
had asked too much, or endeavour to elicit a general 
vote of confidence, a mere acquittal on grounds of general 
good character, was utterly to misread the character of 
Mr. Gladstone. It was certain that he would either resign or 
appeal to the country on his Bill, and as the latter course was 
impossible—the Bill being one out of the range of electoral 
comprehension—the former alternative became imperative. 
Mr. Gladstone therefore resigned, and naturally advised that 
the leader of the Tory party should be sent for. He had been 
beaten by the Tory party, possibly by accident, certainly with 
unusual allies, but still beaten by them, and to them the offer 
of conducting Her Majesty’s Government must be made. That 
the Queen, into whose hands, at an hour like this, control of 
the situation falls by constitutional right, may have regretted 
the resignation is quite probable; as it is also probable that 
Mr, Gladstone, deferring to that regret, may have once more 
consulted his colleagues ; but the decision remained unchanged, 
and at this moment the Government is in the hands of the 
Sovereign, who is consulting as to the hands to which it may 
most expediently be entrusted. No other arrangement would 


have been constitutionally possible, at least with a Minister | 


whose faults, whatever they are, are at least those of a man 


chivalric to excess, devoted to the Constitution, and not with- 


out a keen sense that, if party government is to go on at 
all, its main rules must be implicitly obeyed. One of those 
rules in this country is, that a great Minister defeated on a 
great measure, must offer his adversaries in one of two ways the 
chance of seeing if they possess the confidence of the country. 

Mr. Gladstone is ‘“‘ out” as completely as Minister ever was, 
and the only question directly in dispute is whether the Tory 
party is prepared to accept the responsibilities of office. The 
current statement is that it is not, that Mr. Disraeli stands 


pledged to a section of his followers not to take office with | 


this Parliament, and that consequently the Liberals must 


hold the reins until the dissolution. We greatly doubt the | 


authenticity of that rumour. If it is true, why did Mr. 
Disraeli, the first strategist in the House of Commons, defeat 
the Government upon a measure about which he did not care 


two straws, and in order to do jt, form an alliance which he 


knows cannot last a week without exciting endless wrath and 
suspicion within his own party? It is no advantage to the 
Tories to let the Liberals manage through the remainder of 
the Session, but on the contrary a great disadvantage, for they 
lose the chance of manipulating in a popular way the mighty 
surplus which Mr. Lowe by most unpopular measures has 
accumulated. We know nothing of their secrets, but 
our belief is, that on consideration they will take 
power; that Lord Derby, and not Mr. Disraeli, 
will be the nominal head of the Administration, and 
that he will appeal to the country for its decision. And we 
may add, at the risk of annoying many of our own friends, 
that we heartily hope this will be the course affairs will ulti- 
mately take. It is time that we should know how much of 
reality there is in the reaction. If the country is really 
wearied of movement, it is a good thing that it should 
say so, and Lord Derby is just the man to cull out all 
existing Conservatism, however latent or however obscure 
it may now be. A Parliament called by him, with a 
programme of quiescence, would be as Conservative as 
an English Parliament could be, and all parties would 
know fora time what they are about. If the majority were 
Liberal, the Liberals would re-enter office with new confidence, 
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majority were Tory, we should at last see for the first time 
since 1828 what a strong Tory Government, full of capacities 
and with a majority behind it, would actually do with 
substantial power. That is, as we judge, an experiment which 
it is good for the country should be tried. We do not believe 
that it would succeed, or that Conservative government jg 
possible in England; but it ought to be tried if Liberalism jg 
to be thoroughly reinvigorated, and it cannot be tried unless 
a true Tory—not Mr. Disraeli, who is a separate personage, 
not belonging to English politics at all—calls a Parliament 
together avowedly upon a Conservative programme. If the 
Liberals stay in, if the Government just potters on for a month 
or two, and then dissolves after Easter, all the issues will be 
blurred and blotted beyond recognition, and the country will 
decide, not between two schemes of policy, but upon some 
'other and comparatively unimportant question. It may be 
that the Conservatives wish this, we do not know, but if they 
do they must give up their allegation that the country is 
| weary, that it is anxious for rest, and that if its opinion could 
but be taken, it would elect Tories to represent and govern it, 
| If they have the courage of their opinions, they having deliber- 
ately defeated the Government, should dissolve and appeal to 
the country to accept them. 
| Mr. Gladstone being fairly “ out,’ all combinations are, of 
| Course, more or less possible, and one seems to have attracted 
| some attention. It is said that Mr. Disraeli may advise Her 
| Majesty to send for Lord Granville, and that a Ministry may 
|be formed of Liberals without their present chief. That 
alternative is just conceivable if Mr. Gladstone prefers it, but 
/on no other condition. The allegiance of the Liberal party to Mr, 
| Gladstone was not granted to him originally out of liking, or even 
for the sake of his opinions, but was while he was still a Peelite 
in “ Dod,” extorted, so to speak, by gifts and faculties which 
| inspired even those who disliked him with a deep respect. 
| Those gifts and powers have not departed, they are as strong 
as ever, and the Liberals of Great Britain have not the power, 
‘even if they had the desire, of transferring their allegiance. 
Mr. Gladstone as a private Member of the House of Commons 
is simply impossible. He could shatter the party in an hour 
by a single speech, and power like that must be accompanied 
with responsibility. We have only to imagine the scene 
on a Budget night, to understand fully the impossibility of 
the situation; only to think of Mr. Gladstone rising to warn 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he is misapplying his 
| surplus, then warming to his work as a labour of love, bring- 
ing out his own ideas, and bursting into one of those wonderful 
|‘ orations balf choked with figures and feeling, arithmetic and 
analysis, epigram and eloquence, which no House of Commons 
composed of Englishmen can hear without conviction. No 
Government could go on so. A man who could utter a speech 
like that on the taxation of Charities, and literally convince a 
hostile majority that it was stupidly in the wrong,—so con- 
vince it that had a vote been possible, it must have been in 
his favour, is not a private Member, and cannot become 
one, let him wish it ever so much. Mr. Gladstone as 
Liberal leader and Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden are 
alike conceivable, but there is no third alternative. 
for the retiring Premier. If he should adopt the second—that 
is to say, if, in defiance of his entire history, he should insist 
on depriving his country of one of her greatest gifts, a genius 
which can legislate—there would, of course, arise question of 
Lord Granville, but till then the suggestion is hardly worth 
discussion or any remark except this. A Palmerstonian 
Ministry—that, is a Ministry with Liberal ideas and a policy of 
quiescence—should not come in as an interim government, 
to carry on business till the country has pronounced. It 
should be a real government, able to administer, very 
much feared, and regarded by the country as a preferable 
equivalent for a nominally Conservative regime. So regarded, 
it might prove, as Lord Palmerston’s Ministry did extra- 
ordinarily strong, might represent a distinct desire of rest in 
the Electoral mind, and might receive, like a bridge, support 
from both sides of the river. But it is not Lord Granville’s 
business to play stop-gap, and carry on affairs until the Con- 
servatives, having won the battle of the hustings, think they 
may, on the whole, take their hands out of their pockets and 
take a turn of serious work. A Gladstone Ministry is desir- 
able. A Granville Ministry is quite possible. A Derby 
Ministry is exceedingly probable. But at all events, whatever 
we have, let us have a Ministry, and not a game of chess with 
the Queen left out, for fear it should make the play too severe 
and the battle too decisive. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


YINE British Liberals and thirty-six representatives of 
N Roman Catholic constituencies have by their combina- 
tion destroyed the Liberal Government. The English and 
Scotch Liberals are worth remembering: they are Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. McCullagh Torrens, 
Mr. Aytoun, Mr. Akroyd, Mr. Foster, Mr. Auberon Herbert, 
and Mr. Whalley; we do not include Sir Robert Peel, who, 
though he continues to sit among Liberals, has long ceased 
to vote amongst them on party questions. Mr. Fawcett may 
be in some measure excused on account of his close con- 
nection with the scheme for limiting the reform of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to the minimum allowance which social 
decency would permit, and for the extreme acerbity of those 
prejudices against Ministers which have so frequently clouded 
an acute, though somewhat narrow political nature. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert is an enthusiast whose politics are apt to be 
‘in the air,’ and like meteoric showers, only to cross the path 
of practical politics at given epochs, when we have plenty of 
streaks of hasty and irregular light. Mr. Whalley is not 
responsible, for he could not have helped himself. If he had 
yoted even for the purely nominal relief of a Roman Catholic 
grievance, he would never have had another happy hour, but 
would have been a maniac of remorse. Mr. Aytoun is an 
approximation to a Liberal Newdegate, with Mr. Newdegate’s 
suspicions softened by the faint lights of his feeble Liberalism. 
Of the other five deserters whose votes alone would have saved 
the Bill from defeat, and given the Government a majority of 
seven instead of a deficiency of three, three at least belong 
almost by profession to that class of “ waiters upon Providence ”’ 
which Mr. Gladstone so well described as resembling “ the 
loose rolling cargo of a ship, certain always in heavy weather 
to give their weight against the vessel.” Mr. Horsman and 
Mr. Bouverie have made a study of the art, and no one ever 
distinguished himself more highly in the practice of it than the 
former on this occasion, —when he swung over from one of the 
open and unreserved admirers of the measure of the Government 
to its most virulent and unfair opponent within less than three 
weeks, These men had no excuse, either on the ground of 
fanaticism or on the ground of any neglect shown by the Govern- 
ment to their representations. Every concession made in the 
course of the discussion was, as we think unfortunately, made 


to them, while not one was made to the Irish Catholics. | 
If the Bill, as Mr. Gladstone first explained it, satisfied | 


and even delighted Mr. Horsman, the Bill as it seemed 
likely by the admission of Ministers to be moulded in) 
Committee, had Committee ever been reached, ought to have | 
enraptured him. It was friendly to mixed education from 
the first, but it was becoming more friendly with every 
Ministerial speech. It seemed likely that two mixed Univer- 
sities would have been left instead of one, and that one of | 
these mixed Universities would have been a University depend- | 
ing exclusively on mixed education for its supply of students, 
while the other would have depended chiefly on mixed edu- 
cation for its supply of students. The demand of the Catholics 
that the teaching part of the new University should be 
dropped, was ignored; the demand of the Protestants tbat the 
teaching part of the new University should be supplemented 
by chairs of mental philosophy and modern history, was vir- 
tually conceded. The dislike of the Catholics to the Queen's 
Colleges was ignored; the dislike of the Protestants to 
the suppression of Galway College was soothingly treated 
and half promised a favourable consideration. The wish 
of the Catholics for some guarantee of equality in the 
University Council was ignored; the wish of the Protestants 
for the exclusion of the representative element was graciously 
received and treated with that respect which means assent. 
Thus, whatever we may say to the action of the Irish 
Catholics on the second reading, we must say at least that 
the action of the British “ waiters upon Providence ” was not 
the action of Liberals, but of secret enemies of the Liberal 
Government. They had every reason to expect a triumph of 
the principles for which they professed to be fighting, and 
yet out of ‘superfluity of naughtiness’ they preferred to 
desert. Dr, Lyon Playfair, the most strenuous and by far the 
ablest of this party, was satisfied and voted with the Govern- 
ment. The leaders of the Birmingham Education League 
were satisfied and voted with the Government. Mr. Miall was 
satisfied and voted with the Government. But Mr. Horsman 
and Mr. Bouverie and Mr. Akroyd and Mr. Foster and Mr. 
McCullagh Torrens were more Pharisaic than even the Phari- 
sees of Secular Education. They were so eager ‘ to give their 
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| weight against the vessel’ that they stiffened their minds by 
volition against reason. And they have got their reward. 
They have used their importance to destroy their importance. 
Their accidental alliance with the Tories and Roman Catholics 
cannot easily recur. They can become important again only 
by joining the Tories, and then selecting a convenient oppor- 
tunity of deserting back to their old allies. ‘Caves’ work by 
the shock they give to confidence. And the Liberals at least 
will not easily feel confidence in these men again. 

As for the Roman Catholics, there is for their action, as we 
have said, at least this excuse,—that they saw all the strategy 
of the Government during the debate on the second reading 
devoted to the conciliation of their opponents. Mr. Card- 
well reserved all his eloquence for showing that the Bill could 
be modified so as to remove the scruples of the Protestants. 
Mr. Lowe declared with much humour and not a little rea- 

| son, but certainly without any remorse for the jar he caused to 
| the feelings of Catholics, that the proper way of viewing the 
| violent opposition of the Irish Bishops to the Bill was to 
|regard it as you would an earthquake, or a famine, or a 
| pestilence, or any other natural calamity which you could not 
| prevent, but the evils caused by which you might by energy 
| and time repair. Mr. Gladstone himself devoted the most 
| eloquent part of his eloquent speech to condemning vehemently 
the policy of concurrent endowment. Indeed, he made a sort of 
| solemn political testament on the subject, declaring in the gravest 
| manner his wish “to leave on record thestrong conviction” he en- 
| tertained that it would be a grave and fatal error on the part 
| of the House to give the slightest encouragement “to the demand 
| that is made for the introduction into Ireland of the system 
| of separate religious institutions for academic purposes, and 
| thereby to revive and repudiate the policy of 1869.” And 
| though the Prime Minister maintained eloquently the right 
of Roman Catholics who deferred to the views of their Bishops 
on denominational education to compete with others on 
equal terms for academic distinctions, he kept all his most 
earnest appeals for the hesitating English Liberals, not for 
the reluctant Irish Catholics. Had he proposed to drop 
the teaching part of the new University,—not by any 
/means absolutely essential to his measure,—he would have 
lost several Scotch and English Liberal votes and gained 
several Irish Roman Catholic votes, perhaps more than he had 
lost,—but as he well knew, he would have lost more seats at 
the next Election than he would have gained by the sacri- 
fice, and that consideration probably determined him not 
to hold out this olive-branch to speakers like the O’Conor 
Don, who distinctly intimated that this would have made the 
difference between opposition and support. On the whole, 
‘then, so far as this single debate was concerned, there were 


excuses for the action of the Irish Roman Catholics, which 
| there were not for the few English and Scotch Liberals who 


deserted their chief. 

But how far was there any such excuse in the general policy 
of the Government which the Roman Catholics deserted ? 
Their chief grievance was that without a State endowment for 
the Roman Catholic College in Dublin, the denominational 
system of education could not run a fair race with the secular 
and mixed system to which they objected. And for our own 
parts, we have so far admitted the reasonableness of this objec- 
tion, that we hold, with Mr. Chichester Fortescue, that but 
for the insuperable obstacle of the popularity attaching to a 
new and abstract formula which seems to us little more than 
mere words, and by no means strictly accepted in any depart- 
ment of the British Empire, there would be no reason why that 
request should not be complied with. Still, the Irish 
Members are not such children as to be unable to recognise 
political facts. And neither they nor their spiritual 
directors and guides now learn for the first time that the 
Prime Minister could not have offered, and that the 
present Parliament would not even have dreamt of accept- 
ing such a proposal. They might as well have turned Mr. 
Gladstone out for not proposing Home Rule itself. If the 
Irish Catholics in the House had any political moderation, 
any sense of the limits of political concession, any eye for 
what is practicable, they would no more have demanded an 
endowment from Mr. Gladstone for a denominational College, 
than they would have asked in 1869 for an endowment for 
the Roman Catholic Church to balance the concession of Church 
buildings, and other concessions beyond the value of the vested 
interests given to the Protestants. Where is the reason- 
ableness of the former demand, if the latter was unreasonable ? 
What the Roman Catholics are now pleased to say is, that 
they cannot conscientiously avail themselves of the mixed 
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Colleges, that the mixed Colleges are for their purposes anti- 
Catholic, and that they would prefer endowed religious rivals 
like Trinity College as it is, to endowed secular rivals like 
Trinity College as it was proposed by the Bill to make it. 
Well, the answer to that is, that if they are serious in this 
position, they should never have voted for the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Irish Church,—at all 
events without the strictest conditions as to the appli- 
cation of the national property released by the disendowment. 
The effect of that disestablishment and disendowment was 
to abstract for neutral and secular purposes a large fund 
hitherto devoted to religious purposes. And if Catholics seri- 
ously hold that to add to the temptations of secular and neutral 
pursuits is more menacing to Catholicism than to add to the 
temptations of what they regard as religious error, they were 
fatally wrong in abstracting from what seems to them the 
cause of religious error, and leaving to the disposal of the secular 
power over which they have no control, the large fund obtained 
by the disendowment of the Protestant Church. When they 
accepted that policy they virtually acknowledged that Catholics 
and Protestants were pretty well agreed as to the neutral objects 
to which wealth may be devoted, and that there was no great 


—— 


‘is certain, but that they are so is very doubtful indeed. Ag 


danger of a vital difference as to its appropriation, if once it, 
' by, but coercion does not govern Englishmen when excited, 


were agreed that no particular religion was to profit by it. 


Now they suddenly declare that to devote that wealth to some | 


at least of these neutral aims is more impious, more threaten- 
ing to the morality of Catholics, than to have it devoted to 
the interests of what they hold to be a false religion. 
then, did they take it from that religion till they were assured 
that it would not be devoted to secular ends more insidious 
still? The simple truth is, that it never occurred to them in 
1869 that secular education was more morally dangerous than 
heretical religious education. That is a discovery reserved for 
the violent party spirit of the Catholic Bishops in 1873. Does 
any one suppose for a moment that a State like the United 
Kingdom, with the known views of its Ministers, would have 
been trusted by Catholics with a large sum abstracted from 
religious purposes, under a clear conviction that other and 
more dangerous purposes to which it might be devoted were 
then staring them in the face, without an express con- 
dition that it should not be so devoted? In 1869 there 
were no other such purposes known to the Irish Catholics. 
In 1873 they have been invented by the violence of party 
feeling. 

We say, then, that this new position of the Roman 
Catholics is inconsistent with their action in 1869, and is in 
itself unreasonable. We say more,—that considering what 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government has done for Ireland, considering 
the immense boon, offered by this Bill, of graduation for de- 
nominationally educated Roman Catholics on equal terms 
with secularly educated Catholics or Protestants, and of a 
generous system of educational scholarships as open to these 
denominationally educated students as to others; consider- 
ing, lastly, that the effect of the vote of Wednesday 
morning appeared likely to throw Ireland into the hands 
of men who have resisted all these boons, and who rest their 
claim to govern on the boast that they have done so, the 
conduct of the Catholic Liberals, who deserted en masse to the 
Tories in the division of this week, was petulant, foolish, and 
full of political ingratitude. It was, indeed, mere deference toa 
bench of Bishops who do not know what they would be at ; who 
approve a disestablishment of religious opinion one day which 
they disapprove the next; who ask eagerly in 1866 for what 
they reject with insult in 1873; who inerease their demands 
with success, and learn to treat their friends with contumely 
after those friends have helped them to defeat foes whom 
they could never have beaten alone. However, there are 
excuses for the Irish Catholic deserters, though they are poor 
excuses. There are no excuses for the English and Scotch 
Protestant deserters. 
Bouverie and their very few non-fanatical supporters was 
simply inexplicable, except on considerations in 
personal vanity and disappointed ambitions are the most 
important political ingredients. 


THE MID-CHESHIRE ELECTION. 
T is never wise to judge from a single election, but we 
are not disposed to undervalue the warning conveyed to 
the Liberal party in the recent campaign for Mid-Cheshire. 
It is of all things unwise to be premature in politics, and we 
are not sure that we are not premature in reckoning on Tenant 
Farmers as a Liberal force. 


Why, | 


we understand the matter, when trying to look at it without 
prejudice, a candidate of the orthodox type, that is, a 
gentleman of a good kind, with no particular knowledge of 
politics or care about politics, and a set of derived but 
orthodox opinions, stood on the Tory side for Mid-Cheshire, 
Behind him were ranged a phalanx of county families, men 
who owned “granges,” and knew the country, and treated 
tenants they liked with great and permanent leniency, and 
thought they had, they did not know why, a right to the 
“representation.” Opposed to him was an excellent candi. 
date, who understood politics—rather, it would seem, from a 
viewy standpoint—and made good speeches, and had the 
courage to raise the great land question in a very full manner, 
We thought that as the ballot had been established, and ag 
tenant farmers have strong ideas about tenure, and as the 
right of the occupier was at last before a county, Mr. 
Latham would have a very good chance of running his 
opponent hard. The struggle did not turn out so. The gentry 
fought for their power, and fought very well, and the farmers 
were not so much attracted by Mr. Latham’s ideas as we had 
expected them to be. The families did their best, and they 
had a very great hold. We will talk about coercion by and 


and in this case coercion, we apprehend, was not needed. The 
farmers liked Col. Egerton Leigh the best. London laughed 
because an old gentleman, his uncle we imagine, recommended 
the candidate as a man who rode straight and waltzed 
well, and even quoted a girl’s opinion about his dancing; 
but London is not Mid-Cheshire, and we suspect that speech 
helped the Tory. There is a deal of human nature in county 
electors, and half of them or more sympathised with the 
speech, and liked the man who made it, and liked the man 
about whom it was made, and felt as if they were treated as 
friends in such a remark being made to them, and went in for 
the old connection, and not for politics at all. It will bea 
long time before such influences die out in England, and we 
have not the slightest wish to accelerate the dying. If a man 
can get into Parliament by sheer manliness—which we take 
to have been the inner meaning of the apparently funny 
oratory—let him get in by all means, and be manly there, 
even if he does vote as a rule for the wrong side. There will 
never be top many of that sort in the House, and they make 
invaluable leaven, whether they can talk or not, pro- 


‘vided only that they are liked by those who send them there. 


The conduct of Mr. Horsman and Mr. | 


which | 


That was the case, we imagine, in this instance, the “granges” 
genuinely liking their man, and the farmers thinking they 
liked him, and the majority of electors taking their tone from 
those above them, and the election going on practically in the 
old way. The candidate was carried by “ favour” rather than 
any more serious impulse, and we have only this remark to 
make. Favour seldom, almost never in England, helps a man 
against a serious political idea, and we hold it almost certain 
that the voters in Mid-Cheshire did not seriously and strongly 
incline towards Mr. Latham’s principles. If they had, all the 
“influence” of the gentry, and the speeches of the squires, 
and the friendliness of the successful candidate would have gone 
for nothing, and he would have been beaten as thoroughly as if 
he had stood for a borough North of the Trent. The farmers 
did not want the things Mr. Latham promised strongly enough 
to make an effort for them, the effort of breaking old relations 
and ways, and notions of how the world of Mid-Cheshire had 
better be managed for its own good. They wished him well 
enough, perhaps, but not well enough to take trouble, and run 
risks, and put themselves to the very great annoyance of 
making secrecy real. They liked him as well as a fine day 
out of harvest, for which they are thankful, but for which 
they would think prayer slightly irreverent, as for @ 
surplusage of good things. It may be that they did not quite 
believe he could realise his promises. It may be they did not 
think the old order ought to be disturbed. It may be they 
did not like him for views which seemed to us most moderate, 
but apart from the land question not likely to attract any- 
body very much. But the main facts seem to be certain, 


| that they did not care enough for Mr. Latham’s views about 


land, or tenure, or game, to be very earnest in his cause. If 


| that is correct, as we feel sure it is, and is not a local, but a 
| class feeling, then we should say there are on the land-tenure 


That they will be a Liberal force | 


question just two courses before the Liberal party. One is to 
let the subject ripen, leaving it alone meanwhile. The other 
and the better is to press it as a substantive article in their 
creed, but with extreme moderation, and the most careful 
desire that their reforms should not only be moderate, but 
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geem so, should be such as quiet Liberal owners of property 
ean acknowledge to be just, and as the party can pass, even 
though those most interested are not specially eager about 
them. That strike among the labourers has placed a huge 
difficulty in our way,—that is, in the way of the full under- 
standing between the Liberal party and the county electors 
which is so essential to the welfare of both, and just now so 
imperative, if English parties are not, like Continental parties, 
to be geographically divided. 

A correspondent, who has much local knowledge, tells us 
that the election was not really free, that the farmers, aware 
that everybody above them was against them, accustomed 
fromi childhood to defer, awed by a machinery they only half 
understood, could not in the thirty seconds of full secrecy they 
obtained believe that the secrecy was real. The habits’ and 
observances and apprehensions of a life were not to be dis- 
persed in a minute, and the tenants voted just as they would 
have voted in an open election. We admit and yet question 
that statement. It is quite possible that the electors were 
really in the state he describes, a state of doubt whether their 
yotes were absolutely matters for themselves or not, whether 
the clerks would not tell, or the sheriff know, or some one 
above them have something to say ; but still all that does not 
prove to our minds that the electors were strongly with Mr. 
Latham. Mid-Cheshire electors are very like agricultural 
electors everywhere else, and agricultural electors anywhere 
else, aware that the law is with them and that secrecy is legal, 
are very difficult cattle to drive except upon the way they wish 
to go. The majority even, the fourteen hundred by whom 
Mr. Latham was defeated, could not have been all coerced, 
except in a case about which they did not particularly care, 
and that is to-day our only point. They may have cared a 
little. They may have yielded to the kind of “ influences ” 
which rule at county elections, and whieh are hardly to be 
distinguished from intimidation ; they may have been more 
or less corrupted, but if uheir views had been strongly the other 
way nothing of all that would havehappened. To say that secrecy 
was not preserved is to say it was not strongly wished for, and the 
secret strong wish of the electors is the point we expected the 
first County Election to bring out. If the electors do not 
strongly wish for a new tenure, why should they have one? 
It is not a moral question at all. The question of conveyance 
to which our correspondent also alludes is no doubt formidable, 
more especially for the less wealthy of two candidates. We 
pointed out that during the discussion on the ballot as the 
most difficult form of inducement with which to deal, the 
tendency of the county voter without conveyance being to stay 
athome. But after all, the voters, if in earnest, could have 
driven each other. To say that the Squires corrupted fourteen 
hundred men, all of them earning their living, by offering them 
conveyance, and breakfast, and civilities generally, may be 
true, but it is only true because of a social influence no law 
can touch. To say they were really coerced by such means, 
is as far as our experience goes to underrate English farmers, 
and certainly to under-estimate their determination when 
their minds are once fairly made up to go their own way. 
We had hoped their minds were made up to have some 
security of tenure, but we must confess this election makes us 
doubt a little whether an English tenant does not always 
think first of what he would like if he should ever realise his 
dream and own land. 


THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC IN SPAIN. 


NE of the strangest and most unexpected results of uni- 
; versal suffrage seems to be a diminution of the national 
idea. It is not twelve years since the minority in the United 
States, at that very moment in possession of the Government, 
embarked in a huge and, as it proved, most disastrous war, in 
order to break up their nationality and manage their own bit of 
it all to themselves. The Canadians the other day submitted 
to be made a nation only through an application of the Federal 
principle. The masses of Italy are to this hour provincialists, 
and are held together mainly by the feeling towards the House 
of Savoy, the dread of the foreigner, and the restriction of the 
suffrage to a class possessed of political instinct. Even in 
France, the most homogeneous country in Europe, the war 
revealed the Federal tendencies which the Revolution was 
supposed to have stamped out, and in Spain they appear to 
inspire enthusiasm in whole classes of the population. The 
Madrilenos, who will be ruined by Federalism, and the 
Castilians, who have for seven centuries been shedding their 


blood for unity, appear all alike infatuated for “ self-govern- | 


' ment,” while the Provinces, which we admit have a history 


of separateness, seem ready to break away from the centre 
altogether. Catalonia declares that she will be “independent,” 
that is, will be a powerless dependency’of France; Andalusia 
asks for Free Trade and a government apparently like that of 
the old Hanse Towns; while all Republican Spain, to judge 
by its professions, is in favour more or less of the American 
Constitution. Even in Germany, though a great war has 
apparently bound the people together in an iron ring, Prince 


Bismarck always seems to dread separatist tendencies, which 


Russians assure us to be so powerful in their country, that but 
for the House of Romanoff and its semi-religious hold upon 
the masses everywhere—a hold greatly deepened by emanci- 
pation—Russia would be a Federal and very powerless 
Republic. May it not be that in granting political power to the 
masses of the people we risk a revival of the old difficulty, 
the strain which nationality in any high sense seems to 
impose on the imagination of average men? They do not 
know history except in the most cloudy way, they do not 
move much out of their own districts—for example; the North 
and the South hardly knew each other at all—and they reserve 
their political feeling, often very keen, for local questions. 
|We are not much troubled in this country now with geo- 
| graphical disputes, but we were once quite unable to believe 
that “a Scot’ could be a proper Premier, and even now the 
antagonism between the Islands is very definite, while there is 
a distinct though harmless opposition between the “Coun- 
ties”’ and the * Shires,” and Wales, if Wales held millions, 
would be as eager for self-government as Ireland. In Southern 
Europe the feeling which here is a mere provincialism, a local 
peculiarity, rises to a passion, and in Spain and Italy alike 
forms the grand difficulty with which statesmen have to 
| contend. 
Those statesmen almost universally regard the idea with 
horror, and trained as Englishmen are to approve municipal 
freedom and to tolerate Cantonal government, we are by’no 
means certain that they are in the wrong. Entertaining no 
horror of Federalism in itself—a horror which seems to us 
unreasoning, and to be based on a sort of historic superstition— 
we fail to see how the idea helps mankind to secure their new 
and pressing political wants, while it certainly makes the gratifi- 
cation of the old wants more difficult and dangerous. The popular 
notion is that Federalism is approved on communistic grounds, 
but it is difficult to see how it would advance the Communist 
cause, or why a small community should be more able to order 
confiscation than a large one. The peasantry, if they are the 
preservers of order, are just as completely masters’of the 
situation in a province as in a country. As a matter of fact, 
the greatest act of confiscation ever passed in any country was 
passed by a National Assembly, namely, the abolition’ of 
feudal properties in France, and no State or Canton’ or 
other federal division of a country has ever seized property, 
though one or two have repudiated their debts, and one 
has never repaid them. The little Cantons of Switzerland 
have never attacked property, and strikes have been nowhere 
so frankly allowed as by the highly Imperial and somewhat 
imperious Legislature of Great Britain. Even if we grant that 
_the Communists have a case, that the excessive disparity of 
fortune existing in our modern world is as unjust as the ex- 
cessive disparity of status existing in the ancient one, we do 
not see that subdivision tends to remedy it, or to give 
|power to the Havenots over the Haves. Excessive sub- 
| division, the independence of single cities, might have that 
result for a moment, but that is not the policy known as 
Federalism. Nor is any other of the popular aspirations much 
more gratified by the process. If the Spanish people haté con- 
scription, they can abolish it without becoming provincials. 
We have abolished it, or rather have never instituted 
it; and although England is specially situated, stil? 
the accessibility of provinces to each other is, if they are 
independent, and as far as they are independent, a reason for 
precaution. The petty Republics of Spanish America are 
always at war, and we can hardly imagine a more dangerous 
neighbour than an independent Catalonia would be to an inde- 
pendent Navarre. The history of Berne and its Oberland 
would be repeated under worse conditions, and would lead in 
all the weaker States to conscription of the most stringent 
kind. As to small governments being purer, or less oppressive, 
or even happier than large, there is no evidence for the asser- 
tion, the universal and permanent fact being that the Central 
Power acts as a kind of Appellate Court, and is more trusted 
and trustworthy than the Cantonal authority. Of course, a 
province may, from difference of religion, race, or object in life, 
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SPECTATOR. 
be so separate as to desire separate life; but it is usually in the | in this respect, showed that he is as yet only a clever young 
wrong in desiring it, and pays a terrible price for its fancy in | man, who cares less for a sound political judgment than for 
the dwarfing of all ambitions, the limitation of all careers, the |} a display of oratorical point. Mr. Lewis, the new Orange 
waste of all powers which if nationalised might be of so much Member for Londonderry, showed a certain astuteness and 
wider advantage. Nothing is more remarkable in the history | skill in his opposition to the Bill which may make 
either of America or Switzerland than their deficiency in| him a useful member of the Conservative party, but 
first-class political minds, in the kind of men who advance | his speech contained no indication of the higher calibre of 
their era. Switzerland has not produced one, not even one | political ability. Mr. Fawcett displayed more than his usual 
who has coped in any way with her terrible problem of | heat and force, but even less than his usual amount of calm 
poverty; while America, though she has produced a few, /ness and judgment. His speech was a speech of fierce 
e.g-, Washington, Jefferson—who was great, though his partisanship and of a certain academical narrowness, and 
greatness is not to our minds—and Lincoln, has pro- | while it will add to the impression of his Parliamentary force, 
duced them through her national machinery. She would | will diminish the estimate of his Parliamentary sagacity, 
have produced more but for her divisions. The loss of | and almost destroy any hope that may have been enter- 
high national ideals, of a large national life, of lofty objects of | tained of his capacity for intellectual magnanimity. The 
ambition consequent on Federalism is nearly irreparable, and | Marquis of Hartington rivetted more firmly than ever 
when, as in Spanish America, though not in English-speaking | the impression that, whatever his political power may be, 
America, it involyes also a loss of foreign political duty, | he cannot speak much better than the great Lord Castlereagh ; 
Federalism dwarfs the character of its advocates. Spanish | while Sir M. Hicks-Beach undoubtedly raised the estimate, 
America would be far greater and produce far greater men as | already high, which the Conservatives have formed of his 
a Republic than as a congeries of Republics. | ability, by his skilful history of the negotiations in 1866 as 
Esso Lae eee |to the Supplemental Charter, and his suggestion,—tenable 

= | enough at that period of the debate,—that the Roman Catholic 
THE MEN OF THE DEBATE. | Bishops were playing a deep game, and not opposing the Bill 
VERY great debate is a fresh test of Parliamentary ability | in earnest. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is unquestionably one 
and statesmanship ;—it develops the heat by which some | of the rising statesmen of the Conservative party. He 
of the invisible lines of political character are brought out, and | has youth, energy, and a fine political scent ; he is practical, 
by which the always changing opinion which Parliament forms | clear, and can yet be insidious. Whatever may be his power, 
of its own elements is reconstructed. The debate on the Irish | as yet unproved, as a colleague and an advocate, he is a 
University Bill has of course more especially sifted the claims of | dangerous opponent and astrongman. He was for ashort time 
the more highly cultivated and academical class of minds to Par- | a subordinate member of jhe Tory Administration of 1867-8, 
liamentary respect. The question was one on which a few re- | but not being by any means an orator, his power was hardly 
spectable borough members like Mr. Pim, the Member for Dub- | perceived at that time as it has been perceived since. He is 
lin, felt themselves called upon to express their opinions; but the | a growing politician. 
chief part in the debate was very naturally sustained by Oxford,| Of Mr. Horsman, whose speech was certainly, on the whole, 
Cambridge, Trinity College, Dublin, and other University men | the most prominent feature of the debate, there is very little 
who had long formed careful opinions on the true aim and | fresh to say. He is one of the characterless orators of Parlia- 
policy of University education. We are not aware that, | ment, a first-rate speaker whose individuality is not strong, a 
with one or two exceptions, it brought any new reputation | man whose sayings produce their effect not by what they 
into prominence. In some respects, a University debate, even | represent in himself, but by their skilful adaptation for 
when, as in this case, the existence of a Government is known | disturbance,—a speaker who, like a boy with a cask of gun- 
to depend upon it, is not one of the most favourable kind for | powder, wields a weapon far more dangerous than him- 
stimulating men to their highest efforts. Parliament is apt|self. In strong contrast to Mr. Horsman’s mischievous 
to be languid when the constituencies are languid. Except | deliverance, the one remarkable political force on the 
on the points of concurrent endowment and jealousy of Papal | Liberal side developed by the debate, was that indicated in 
interference and priestly authority, the constituencies of Eng- | the speech of Dr. Lyon Playfair. He has been long known 
land and Scotland did not really care anything for the question | as a very able man, but it was not till last week that he had 
of Irish education. The former question,—concurrent endow- | made a speech of the first class, and of the first class even more 
ment,—was not really raised ; for though the Irish Members | for its force of character than for its force of oratory. Asa 
pleaded for it, the Government declined to offer it, and the| speech it was able enough, but more able as a gauge of 
Tories abjured it as a policy that was dead and buried. The | statesmanship,—moderate where there was a strong temp- 
whole of the animation of the debate, therefore, was due to | tation to want of moderation,—impartial where there was 
the thrusts and parries of the anti-sacerdotalists and the | great motive for partiality, restrained where there was room 
Roman Catholic denominationalists ; and even so, it was obvi- | for passion,—comprehensive in its survey where there were 
ous enough thatthe House was not deeply interested in the | plenty of traps for detailed criticism and baits for plausible 
merits of the struggle, but only in its political issue. This | invective. No speech in the whole debate put the considera- 
may in some measure account for the rather slender amount of | tions against the Bill with half the fairness or half the force. 
new political force which so great a debate, resulting in the| And the manner of the speaker was strong, earnest and 
defeat of the Government, elicited. The real test of statesman- | sustained, though without anything that could exactly be called 
ship on such a question as this, was the amount of practical | fire,—conveying the impression of a mind really at work, 
judgment, as distinguished from rhetorical skill, exhibited by | an intellect really reasoning with the House, not indulging in 
the academic critics and advocates of the Bill,—the power | any personal feat of eloquence or display. We are much mis- 
to resist the temptation of making a telling point where that | taken if Dr. Lyon Playfair, though not as young as might 
telling point was likely to mislead the House; and we cannot | be wished for a Ministerial career,—he is, however, only 54,— 
say, on the whole, that there were many men amongst the | does not in time prove himself to be a considerable Liberal 
abler speakers who stood the test. One or two there were. Minister, if he chooses that career, as well as a very impres- 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, whose promise for clearness | sive Parliamentary speaker. 
and effectiveness as a speaker was already well estab-| Of the other leading figures of the debate there is little 
lished, was certainly not one of these. His speech was clever | new to be said, for they are mostly figures whose political 
and incisive, but as a test of political judgment and sagacity | powers have been already amply gauged. Mr. Vernon 
it was the reverse of reassuring. He was, as Mr. Gladstone | Harcourt did not surpass himself. He was as usual 
intimated in his closing speech, somewhat flippant at his| clever, as usual pompous, more than usually prudent, 
leader's expense,—which in itself, for a Liberal critic of the | and perhaps more than usually dangerous. Dr. Ball was 
Bill, showed bad judgment ; like Mr. Fawcett, he made the most | himself in his somewhat fitful delivery,—sometimes shouting 
of the gagging clauses, putting out of consideration altogether | and sometimes whispering,—in his clever hits, his powerful 
the critical word “ wilfully,” which governs their whole mean- | brogue, his advocate’s eloquence, indeed in everything, ex- 
ing; and he interpreted the clause as to the candidates’ right | cept his air of deference to the Prime Minister, which, con- 
to prefer any theory they pleased of the facts on which they | sidering the strength of his opposition to the Bill, was notable 
were examined, in a fashion which he well knew it would not | enough. Mr. Bernal Osborne was, as usual, jocose, but, as an 
bear, and quite ignored the fact that every fair University in the | Irish Member, was more than usually instructive; for Mr. 
United Kingdom practically does, and must, govern its estimate | Osborne had to put himself into an attitude of mind not 
of the papers of candidates by some such principle. In short, | quite natural to him, and the effort improved his speech. 


Lord Edmund, who is of course quite young enough to mend | Mr. Cardwell was, as usual, too smooth and conciliatory, giving 
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an effect of concession even to weakness which lost the | of most French caricaturists, he is still limited by the conditions of 
Government several Irish votes. Mr. Bouverie was Mr. Horsman | hisart. He can still only produce upon the reader's mind the impres- 
over again, with somewhat less of the orator and somewhat sion of au artist about Mr. Gladstone. The actor produces the 
more of ‘the candid Whig friend. And the two great leaders effect, imperfectly, it is true, and but for a moment, of Mr. Glad- 
were what they usually are,—Mr. Disraeli amusing and not at stone’s impression about himself,—of a caricature uttered and 
all in earnest ; Mr. Gladstone very eloquent and very happy in acknowledged to be true by the person caricatured. Suppose a 
his gentle castigations of the Liberal deserters. Of the Tory comic paper to have published the words put into 
Irish Members, by far the most instructive speakers were | Mr. Gladstone's mouth at the Court Theatre, and what 
Sir R. Blennerhassett, Mr. O'Reilly, and Sir D. Corrigan. The would be the immediate effect upon the reader? That 
Member for Galway showed unusual courage in supporting the | the paper was expressing its dislike of the Premier in a 
Bill against the anger of the Irish Bishops, and his lore on the | very weakly comic form, which might raise a laugh, but 
subject of European Universities, together with his happy | could alter no one’s opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s personality. That 
humour, gave very great interest to his general defence of the | is not the effect at all of Mr. Gladstone in his usual attire dancing 
Government proposal. Mr. O Reilly delivered an exposition of /a cancan, differs from it as much as a miracle play differs from 
the state of learning in the Queen s University, which, if it prove |, picture of a Scripture scene. The feeling which induces all 
to be accurate, as we believe it is, will not soon be forgotten | Englishmen to abstain from placing Scriptural persons on the stage 
either in Ireland or in this country ; and Sir D. Corrigan made | ;, at jeast for Englishmen, a sound feeling ; a sense that however 
a — + aay pi 4 =e style. On the ys pare honorifically represented they will be slightly lowered in the specta- 
ever, t Prrcsaeapy od deb rig vw a -— re n Pl rity | tors’ eyes,—exactly the objection to burlesques of leading statesmen 
political Sores as ee anes parm byes ers gpovin peed | stage. ‘I'ry it by the example of the Queen. Could any 
- the only comparatively Hee political figure who — out | loyalist endure a daily representation of the Sovereign on the 
of it in strong relief with high promise of statesmanship. | stage in ridiculous situations,—is not, in fact, the loyalist an- 
Ss | noyed with us for the mere suggestion? Yet the only difference 
THE COURT THEATRE. between the Sovereign and the Premier is that whereas the 
: : : Sovereign’s hold over the public imagination must for the mass of 
HE Lord € hamberlain a to = to have behaved with great | mankind be due mainly to her office, the Premier’s hold must be 
tact and moderation in the Court Theatre affair. The | due in great part to his powers. As they cannot be travestied, 
facts, as we understand them, “—e sufficiently simple. ‘The spirited | there is much less injury done to him than would be done to the 
Manager of that theatre, hia cisaeti with bes good deal of adroit- Sovereign ; but still, inasmuch as a part of his power comes from 
ness the taste of “4 — eo agg aie — en passing his office, there is injury, and that of a kind detrimental to the 
of the London stall-buying Pome wor one adstones overninen", | public. Mr. Gladstone’s reputation may not signify or it may, 
—— y sera wi a poe rar a a teneny tating: | but authority certainly does signify, and reverence is an important 
now acting at the Haymarket, and calledit * the Happy Land. 40 | constituent of that. Authority may also be weakened by the 
str the batten de toe 4 a prea ean 2 Press and by pictorial satire, but then we receive in compensation 
sprad iin ee © ’ pre | the benefit, probably essential to civilisation and certainly essen- 
competent officials on account of their incompetence, and realise | tial to progress, of free discussion. What compensation do we get 
generally Biacteoes's quays of the behaviour of a Whig |for allowing the Premier to caricature himself in a grotesque 
Ministry. There is no harm in all that, nothing, in fact, except | dance? None but this,—that the audience can express politica! 
ordinary and rather clumsy satire ; but to make the situation | fooling with so much energy, that in many cases there would arise 
more droll and attractive, three of the actors were got up as Mr. | , very serious riot. ‘The Punch Office has never, we think, in its 
Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Ayrton, each uttered some charac- | 440), history been attacked, but scores of Punch pictures, if repro- 
teristic refrain—Mr. Lowe's, for example, being *‘ Here asave, and | 44.64 upon the stage at a moment of excitement, would have brought 
there a save, and everywhere a save "—and all danced among half- | +16 benches flying on the actors’ heads, Lord John Russell flying 
clothed fairies a farcical break-down dance. They made fools of | from the doorway on which he had just chalked up “ No Popery !” 
themselves, in fact, as ludicrously as_ they could. The audience | furnishes Punch with a sketch at which all Irishmen can 
mace ot =, = ye aon = oe = “ ‘laugh, but an actor performing the same scene would have 
pom Se ae eee eee ee ee oe also from a shower of Irish brickbats. Just let 
prohibiting the play was that much of the dialogue had been added penetra ong Doi Pal Manning on the stage, in any one of 
since the Reader of Plays sanctioned the copy, but of course his | +. thousand attitudes of the Pope in comic pictures, and try. 
real reason wasthatthree Ministers were caricatured and *‘belittled” Mr. Gladstone's followers or opponents are not moved by “ reli- 
on the stage. If that could happen unnoticed, then clearly his office | gious” antipathies or preferences in the same degree, but how are 
must be abolished as an anachronism, for he had abandoned with- | we to draw the line, except by deputing a sort of absolutism to a 
out excuse and openly the exercise of the power specially entrusted carefully-selected man of the world, who can keep our theatres 
to his hands. ae duty was to exercise it, not to anticipate the | deceut without a prudery against which there might be a cynical 
judgment of Parliament upon its present utility, and he exer- | revolt, and prohibit representations degrading to public men, 
ene tt, wae Gicostion, resanetioning the play, but only on | Without maintaining a censorship foreign to our manners? We 
> tor ge ge the ee meni “4 og “ ae, | do not say the Police could not do all absolutely necessary work, 
ie se -" ed sage ‘ » and will be a success, but the public | hut we do say they could not do it half so easily or with 80 little 
| the pleasure of sc eing grave Ministers act like riotous | friction as the Lord Chamberlain does,—could not do it withoat 
= amidst ogre ee groupings of a strong burlesque. | perpetual prosecutions, which would be often unwise and some- 
do wn cies nen else Lord Sydaey could have done, nor | times unfair, and would ultimately produce revolt against restraint 
: try will seriously object to his exercise of | of any kind such as followed the Puritan administration of the 
his power, or seriously desire to see the right of satirising political | 4.40. We dare say Mr. Donne makes occasional mistakes, aud 
individuals extended to the Stage. If they do, they have only to | aod Spdany may be occasionally placed in an absurd position by 
ray edad pene - v4 — the nce Fanart woe | his edicts about tarletane ; but neither of them makes half the mis- 
do Ta a g z m4 ond control; Dus we cannes Belleve Shey | takes the police would make, if we allowed them to settle the limits 
*  “aey do not wish to see Mr. Gladstone tumbling in Tra- | within which dramatic genius must confine itself. 
falgar Square. ‘They do not desire to see the leaders of their | x 
political parties placed in unworthy and unbecoming situations 
for the amusement of their enemies. They dislike seeing such 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ON NATURAL 


incidents, even in actual life, as upon the hustings, and their dis- | THEOLOGY, 
like is founded upon reason. Every grave politician made con- VERY remarkable paper in the new number of the Cowfem- 
temptible is a loss to the reservoir of political power within the 4 porary Review, by the Rev. George D’Oyly Snow, does 


country, and he may be made contemptible by public travesties | more to recast the whole subject of Natural Theology in a form 
of his demeanour under circumstances in which he could not suitable to the discoveries and scientific principles of the present 
possibly be placed. It is said that we already allow this, and that day than anything that we at least have seen of the same nature. 
Miss Litton did no more than the proprietors of /’unch do every day, Mr. Snow accep's heartily the general drift of Mr. Darwin's 
but that statement has only anapparent accuracy. Punchoftenmakes | and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views on the subject of modifica- 
statesmen appear ridiculous or comic, or in extremely rare cases tions of instinct and race, but he supplements them by a 
even wicked ; but if he has done his very best, if his artist has the very searching and able analysis intended to show that 
breadth of Gillray, and the fancy of Tenniel, and the cruelty so far from getting rid of Providence, those thinkers in 
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Providence in all their teachings, and that | 
Life itself, vital activity of all kinds, implies in 
essence, and not merely in its quasi-accidental adaptations 
and surprising correspondences, the working of Providential 
thought. He shows that at a stage of existence long preceding 
the origin of conscious thought at all, living substances are im- 
very acts by which those needs are 
and cer- 


fact imply 





pelled by their needs to the 
There is probably no consciousness of need, 
supply the need, in the structureless 


supplied. 
tainly no knowled 
amicea, a mere viscous speck o 
search of food, and when it finds a particle of food, spreads itself 
round that particle so as to envelope it, making, as Dr. 
says, astomach of itself to absorb the food, by the mex 
wrapping up the food in a sort of living parcel. But 
though there is probably no consciousness of need, and cer- 
tainly no knowledge of the thing needed, in this floating 
film of organic matter, there is behind the 
motions and acts which are thus adapted to bring the need to 
vs growth possible. And Mr. 
reach the level of exist- 
and life begin, ie., 


e how to 


y 
5 


f jelly, which propels itself about in 


Carpenter 
act of 


clear Providence 


what supplies the need and rend 
Snow goes on to point out that when we 
ence where sensation and conscious want 
when we reach the stage where experience becomes possible, the 
very minimum which the word ‘‘ experience” can, at that point of 
existence, mean, is ‘ation of those acts by which, before observa- 
tion was possible, the creature was benefited. Any creature which is 
beginning to have experience, must be learning the lesson of those 
unconscious impulses by which it supplied its wants before it was 
capable of experienge. The conscious individual life must be 
built on the unconscious, although 
conscious life of experience, where it is capable of organisation 
into automatic habits, very soon passes again into a secondary 
unconsciousness very like the first unconsciousness of instinct. It 








is quite true that after having learnt to walk or to read or to play | 


on the piano, we can walk and read and play with almost as little 
consciousness as that with which we breathe, or cough, or sleep. 
But though so much conscious life passes into unconsciousness 
again, both in regard to the individual and the race; 
though it is quite true that races of animals after being 
taught by experience,—like pointers or setters, for example,— 
what to do in certain cases, transfer that acquired experi- 
ence in the form of an unconscious instinct to their off- 
spring, still Mr. Snow insists, and insists most unanswerably, 
that a whole mass of unconscious instincts must have 
preceded conscious life, and that experience is nothing in fact but 
observation recording carefully the procedure of instinct, the 
impulses of unconscious (but Providential) life. Were it other- 
wise, were not wisdom embedded in the very essence of life long 
before life shows any sign of consciousness, ‘‘the first creature 
that was capable of learning from experience how to maintain 
itself would be unable actually to learn, because it would have no 
uls at hand as those from which living creatures 
experience. For each creature’s experience 
comes by observing the results of those acts to which it finds itself 
This is 





long 


such materi 
draw all their 
impelled, and those acts which it sees done by its fellows.” 
surely simply unanswerable. What is the basis for animal experience | ‘ 
except instinct ? If, as Mr. Snow remarks, a lamb before it has’ 
been five minutes born staggers up to any sheep it sees, not know- 
ing its moth ¢ from any other sheep, but knowing by intuition 
the kind of ¢ creature at which it wants to suck, is it not clear that 
this instinct is the first link of that future experience by which 
it learns how to feed itself? It is impossible to put yourself 
back even in imagination to any point at which that experience 
had to be learned without any 
guidance) to supply it. Without such 
granting it a conscious sense of need, would have 


instinct (or unconscious 
instinct the lamb, even 
to try an infinite 
number of useless experiments before it hit upon the successful one, 
while the mother would not be able to help it, because by hypo- 
thesis she too would be perfectly without the guidance which, on 
that hypothesis, only experience could give her. The sense of need, 
then, which is at the source of all life, is not and cannot be an un- 
guided sense of a or else, as Mr. Snow remarks, “ while the grass 

e horse would starve,”—i.e., while the experience is 
e would die out of the universe. It is true that conscious 
experience consolidates itself into the unconscious instincts and ten- 
lencies of future generations, but it is no less true that that con- 
scious experience could not exist at all without presupposing a large 
mass of unconscious instincts, intrinsically wise, i.c., intrinsically 
Providential. Providence guides the need by which life grows into 
self-consciousness. As Mr. Snow saysvery justly, the sexless working 
bee, which cannot have got its instiucts of work from its ancestors, 
because its ancestors are not and never have been working bees, and 


is growing, 
forming, lif 








its very | 


it is perfectly true that the’ 


| which cannot transmit its instinct to descendants, heoutiaa it es 

no descendants, is not quite the wouder which Mr. Dereia makes it, 
For though the hereditary transmission of instincts be admitted ag 
one of the chief modes by which Providence preserves the uncon. 
scious rationality inherent in all individual life, yet that hereditary’ 
transmission of instincts is itself simply unintelligible without 
admitting a Providential purpose at work in the first formation of 
instincts, in the formation, for instance, of the og instinct of pro- 
pagation by which other instincts are transmitted. We have never 
seen the argument for the inhereat creative reason in all instinet 
put so powerfully, and expounded so well in relation to all the 
newest scientific principles and discoveries, as it is in this paper 
by Mr. Snow. 

But we have a criticism of some importance to pass on the 
latter part of Mr. Snow’s paper, in which, as it seems to us, he jg 
not so careful to distinguish between the intelligence behind nature 
and the intelligence ix nature, as he is in the first part of hig 
— — 





‘W il » acts like mine, Lattributs them to motives, to needs and 

le nine, leaving out the question of consciousness altogether, 
up ma We tur mere automaton, unless T 

; like m to needs or desires like mine. There are 

r-like acts: and 





common to all living things, I mean hung 
, } ‘ious man to the (so-called) un- 
ious molluse or plant. When 
tributing them to motives 





1sc1ous 1n 





col l, { 

I call these livin ‘ts, I assert that i am at 

like ours, and that otherwise the application of the common word life 
to us and them would be a misnomer. If you forbid me to attribute 
their hunger-liko acts to hunger on the ground that they are uncon- 
scious, you are forcing me to do what no man can do without shutting 
himself out from truth. You are making me draw lines of demarcation 
where nature has drawn none. I see no lines in nature: the Highest 
dwells potentially in the lowest, irritability involves sentience, sentience 
involves consciousness and self-consciousness, and these involve—] 
know and can defend what I am saying—omniscience. Yes: omnisei- 
ence; for aman only knows himself or anything else in so far as he 












knows his or its relation to all other things....... It will be asked, 
do you att ribut » will or desire to structureless organloess jelly specks? 
—I say hing about their consciousness of what moves them. I only 





r] jind | th: it which moves us moving them, and I assert that I cannot 
ion any line between consciousness and unconse iousness, or say wherg 
consciousness begins. I cannot assert that consciousness or sense dogs 
not exist where the organs through which it seems to act are absent, 
» living things that are organless ana structureless; first 
and subsequently making the organs they need. I see 
movement to co) apa Iss an en —pre ceding the organ, 








‘tion—the 





the Tun 
and only gradually, in more highly organized beings, becoming entirely 
de nt on the organs it has ma aq "Not be ble, then, to sever 





tivity from ours, I find myself on the other hand foreed by a 
analogy that carries us all along with irresisti- 
ke ours, with this sole differ- 
10tice or remember their own 


t of reasoning from 
ree to attribute t 
ence, that we cannot imagine that th 













» them motives 





Now, we confess that seems to us, in drift, unsound, and unlike the 
reasoning in the earlier part of the article. We admit at once that 
there are no hard-and-fast lines in Nature ; that unconscious need 
shades off very gradually into conscious desire, that conscious 
desire shades off very slowly into clear motive and deliberate will; 
this admission is reasonable, and no one with an intelligent power 
of observation could deny it fora moment. But when Mr. Snow 
contends, or appears to contend, or half contends, that because there 
are no hard-and-fast lines, the low est is identical with the highest, 
that we must attribute the same motives to structureless jelly- 
specks that we do to human acts of the same kind; that we may, 
in fact, without unreason, speak of the wil! of the jelly-speck,—he 
seems to’us to be undoing again a great deal of what he has done 
in the course of his previous reasoning. We thought he was 
trying to show that mind directs need wherever need exists ; even 
when it is quite certain that the mind is not in the creature 
feeling the need, but ia the formative purpose which created the 
need. But here he seems to say that the mind és in the need; 
that ‘ will,’ the highest form of conscious force, is to be detected 
governing the flutterings of a jelly-speck in search of food, 


as 


from within, and not merely from without; that Providence is 
identical with the lower animal wants and movements, and not 
simply above them and behind them. We are not quite 
sure how far this is really what Mr. Snow means, for 
his language is somewhat ambiguous. But if he does 


not mean this, the whole passage appears to us misleading and un- 
fortunate. The value of Mr. Snow’s essay lies in its powerful proof 
that the very lowest forms of need are directed by a mind which 
has the highest and most religious emotions into which they can 
and will be ultimately developed, in full view. But when he talks 
as if the lowest forms of need might contain in themselves the 
future of the universe,—as seeds are said, and very falsely, 
to contain in themselves the future tree,—he is lending 
his authority to a sort of Pantheism which scems to us 
both confused and dangerous. Surely it is obvious enough 
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that man’s own vegetable and animal life is full of needs; 
which are not desires and volitions in any true sense, and which 

we know to be entirely distinct from those desires and volitions in 
which conscious thought, and aim, and will are present. If that | 
be so, then we must admit that the lower kinds of need, though | 
directed by Providential wisdom, are clearly not, fo the individual, 

in any way identical with the higher life, and that the wisdom 

which they betray is wisdom outside the need, and not within the 

need. Mr. Snow appears to admit that consciousness does not 

attend the lower forms of need. Why, then, speak of them 

as desires and volitions at all,—which are nothing if not con- 

scious? Surely it is of the very highest importance in relation to 

such @ train of thought as Mr. Snow’s, to bring out that the Pro- 

yidential power which can be shown to guide the lower forms of 

need is not within, but external to it; and is more and more re- 

vealed in the higher forms of our conscious intellectual and moral 

life, and our highest prerogative of all, free-will. The danger of 

thus attributing implicitly the higher forms of life to the lower, 

is that by pursuing that track of thought, you are pretty certain 

ultimately to interpret the highest forms of life by the 

lowest, instead of the lowest by the highest. It seems to 

us that faith in a Divine Mind is needed in order to understand 

auy, even the lowest forms of life, as Mr. Snow has shown; but 

that we should never know this, were it not for the vast develop- 

ments of creative purpose which we see rising at every step above 

these lowest forms,—developments which can no more be said to 

be implicitly involved in the lowest forms of life, than the con- 

science of man can be said to be involved in the viscous film 

of the amceba. It is true, of course, that the highest forms 

of life are implicitly involved ia what we now see to be the guiding 
power which forms the viscous film of the amoeba, but it is dan- 

gerous and confusing to talk as if it were involved in the film of 
the amoeba itself. Surely, if desire and will are implicitly con- 

tained in the irritability of a wandering cell, you may say with- 

out any further error that God is implicitly involved in zero, 

—and that isa form of Nihilism or Pantheism,—sometimes one 
and sometimes the other,—which seems to us as false as it appears 
to'be in some sense fascinating. 





——————_——————————— — | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
-_>-— 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON THE ADMIRALTY. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—It has been stated in your impression of the 8th inst., under 
the head of **The Quarterly on Admiralty Administration,” that 
at page 95 of the January number of the Quarterly Review, the 
writer has misquoted Mr. Childers’ speech of the 1st of August, 
1870, by using the word “including,” instead of ‘ excluding,” 
which was what Mr. Childers actually said; the article proceeds 
to say that this misquotation was either a‘ gross blunder” or a 
“ grave unfairness,” and that ‘‘ the passage is evidently not a mere 
misprint or slip of the pen, for the writer’s argument is altogether 
based upon it.” Mr. Childers used the word * excluding,” and the 
word “ including” in the Quarterly Review isa misprint. Ishould 
have thought this was so clear from the context as to have been self- 
evident, for only eight lines further back, at page 94, I show that 
Mr. Childers makes the number of French ironclads, the nature of 
which he describes, and from which the floating batteries are 
excluded, to be thirty-one, and at page 96 I give the numbers and 
names of these ships as thirty, ‘‘ excluding” these floating 
batteries, or, as I prefer to call them, gunboats. -My argument is 
that Mr. Childers did represent inaccurately the comparative 
strength of the two Navies by ‘ excluding ” these floating batteries 
from the strength of France, while including inferior ships in 
enumerating the forces of England (see pp. 98-101), and I cannot 
but think that it is unusual to find in a paper like the Spectator 
charges of grave unfairness brought against a writer, when any 
attention to the context would have shown that a misprint, and 
nothing else, had been committed. I should feel obliged, there- 
fore, if you will be so good as to find a place in your next impres- 
sion for this explanation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


[Considering the terms of the discussion between Sir John Hay 
and Mr. Childers, which, as the readers of our article may remem- 
ber, altogether revolved round the question whether the French 
floating batteries were included in or excluded from Sir John 
Hay’s calculation, there certainly never was a misprint more cal- 
culated to mislead than that of the writer of the article in the 
Quarterly. We willingly withdraw the alternative imputation of | 


| minority. 


| as he had always done, the way his landlord wished him. 


‘¢ unfairness,” but under all the circumstance must adhere to the 
opinion that it was a somewhat gross blunder.—Eb. Spectator.] 
THE MID-CHESHIRE CONTEST. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ SpecTaToR.”] 
Srr,—You admitted into your paper last week a letter from an 
‘** Ex-Candidate” on the probabilities of the Mid-Cheshire elec- 
tion. Now that the contest is over, will you permit me to 
supplement that prophecy by a statement of what actually did 


| happen, and of the political lessons which we may learn from it ? 


In the first place, allow me to say that, unlike the “ Ex- 
Candidate,” I attach the highest value to the Ballot. Notas a 
party measure, for I believe that the Liberal party has lost and 
will lose much by it, but because I think that in time its effect 
will be to break down the ascendancy which the landowners have 
in all county elections. It cannot be well for the State when all land 
questions are discussed in the House of Commons by representatives 
of counties, who look on such questions from one point of view 
only, and that a selfish one. ‘The present system of land tenure, 
the position of tenant-right, the state of the agricultural labourer, 
and county finance are not satisfactory enough for us not to wish 
to hear arguments on all sides, and to receive suggestions thereon 
from men other than the mere delegates of territorial grandees. 

I take it, however, that the effect of the ballot in this election 
has been simply this. It enabled the weak Liberal to desert his 
party without being found out. It hardly added a single vote 
from the tenant-farmer class to the party opposed to his landlord. 
That it did the first may easily be proved by a comparison of the 
minorities in each contest. ‘The Liberal candidate had offended 


| different sections of the party by his opinions on Church, educa- 


tion, game, land, and licensing, and a secession of four or five 
score electors on each question will account for the decreased 
These men were educated, and knew that the ballot was 
secret. Probably with an open vote they would have swallowed 
their special grievance and voted for the candidate of the party; 
but as they had the opportunity—and I do not blame them for doing 
it—of expressing an individual dislike without appearing to secure 
themselves from the men they usually acted with, they availed 
themselves of the occasion, and so about four hundred votes 
went from the Liberal to the Conservative candidate. 

But the tenant farmer voted, with a few splendid exceptions, 
In the 
first place, he was never quite certain that the ballot was secret. 
He believed that somehow the county authorities, from the sheriff 
downwards, were in league to find out how he had voted, and that 
at all events there was no absolute certainty they would not. Then 
he did not care enough about the matter to incur even the smallest 
risk. The questions of land tenure and tenant-right do not vividly 
impress a man who has little capital to put in his farm, and is 
afraid of letting his landlord know that he has capital made by 
farming. ‘The main reason, however, was, in my opinion, that 
the farmer was never left alone long enough to make up his mind. 
He was first asked to sign a requisition to the Conservative candi- 
date ; then a paper was sent round to ask for whom he intended 
to vote; in due course a man appeared with a list, for him to 
state at what hour he should be ready to start for the 
poll; he was conveyed to the booth in company with his 
fellow-tenants, seen to the door of the booth by the landlord or 
agent, met by one of them as he came out, asked to breakfast and 
luncheon before he started or after he came back, and in short, 
nursed and petted during the whole time of the canvass. All this 
makes a man who is naturally slow of thought incapable of assert- 
ing his independence in the few minutes he was inside the polling- 
booth. ‘The men who did so were the large tenants, accustomed 
to think for themselves and to act in public; but the great mass 
were men of no higher education than their own labourers, unable 
to see the bearings of tle questions they had to decide, and they 
delivered themselves hand and foot to the will of their masters. 
What, then, are the political lessons we may learn from this 
contest? I take it that the first will be to abolish all paid 
canvassing and all written promises. It may be very diffi- 
cult to draw a line between canvassing by an amateur and 
by a professional, more so, perhaps, to say that a voter may 
not write in black and white that he will support a candi- 
date when he cannot be prevented from saying he will do 80; 
but if we are to have the ballot, and the ballot is to be a reality 
in county elections, I feel certain that some such principles must 
be adopted. ‘The second thing is easier, to make conveyance to 
the poll illegal in counties. By this, and by this only, is it pos- 
sible to prevent an organisation to control the votes of the tenants. 
It is the converse of .Esop’s story of the bundle of sticks.. A lot 
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of men, brought together, officered, as it were, by the landlord and 
agent, will act together against the individual conviction of 
almost every one of them. 

Yet after all, though these changes may be in some measure 
remedied, I do not believe after this Mid-Cheshire experience in 
any great alteration at present. Let a cry, however, arise, loud 
enough to reach the farmhouse, and then for ever after will the 
tenant-farmer be a free man. What that cry may be I hardly 
dare to prophesy. Up to last week I should have said 
it might be tenant-right, but now it seems that such 
a cry falls dead on the ears of the small farmer. It 


possibly may be extravagance of rates, but it is to) 


my mind far more probable that the issue will be between 
Protestantism and Ritualism, between the right of the laity to 
control the services of the Church, and the claim of the Priest to 
be the sole arbiter in all ecclesiastical matters. That claim has 
already driven the farmers into Dissent, shall it be advanced 
further, shall the services in our rural parishes become less popular 
and more offensive, and we shall see the tenant rise against his 
zesthetic landlord and his priestly pastor, to enable some such 
measure as Lord Sandon’s Bill to become law ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Mrp-CHeEsutre LIBERAL. 





| 
THE UNIVERSITY BILL. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | 
Sir, —Permit a few words of explanation. Trinity College is now | 
denominational. The Bill would place it, with £50,000 a year of 
its revenues, under the ‘ mixed’ system. Surely this is ‘ giving’ | 
the mixed system £50,000 a year which it had not got before. | 
At any rate, the minority of Irishmen, chiefly Protestant, and for 
the most part wealthy, who prefer the ‘ mixed’ system, get all the | 
collegiate endowments, while the majority, chiefly Catholic, and 
for the most part poor, who prefer the denominational system, get | 
no Collegiate endowments whatever. ‘This is supposed to be 
* equality.’—I am, Sir, &c., Joun GeorGe MacCarruy, 
Harbour View, Cork, March 10, 1873. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,~—I was grieved to see the Spectator, which has always been 
so scrupulously fair and just to the Catholic Church, ridicule our 
Bishops on Saturday in language worthy of the Record. You 
say that our Bishops in Ireland ‘are rapidly pushing their 
rigid moral logic into farce.” Can rigidity in the exercise of duty 
ever become a farce? ‘Are they going to object to united read- | 
ing-rooms as well as to united education?” you exclaim. Our 
pastors have received a Divine commission to guard youth from 
error, and you cannot fairly expect them to be indifferent to the 
playmates and companions our young men mingle with during the 
period of life when opinion is formed and early impressions are 
received. ‘The Library of Trinity College, as you well know, is 
replete with mischievous books which the Holy Father has seen fit 
to place on the list of the Index, and then you call out :—‘ The } 
Irish Bishops had better secure a separate planet, say Mars, for 
Roman Catholics at once, and banish heresy to Saturn.” Is this | 
language worthy of your accustomed fairness? You wish to be | 
sarcastic, and you have done homage to the truth. Do you ex- 
pect our clergy to become indifferent to the truth, and to desist 


from their indefatigable war with error? Our militant Church |- 


will ever labour to ‘* banish heresy from this planet,” and we have | 
divine assurance of ultimate success.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ACarHoLic. | 


[ We have always tried to defend the Roman Catholics when we 
thought them reasonable, and to criticise their action when it 
seemed to us thoroughly unreasonable, as it seems now. We 
hardly believe our correspondent to be serious when he implies 
that a University library should have no book in it which is on the 
Index. Why, half the philosophical manuals which Catholic 
teachers train their pupils to understand and answer, are on the 
Index.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—An acute man seldom grapples with any question, of which 
he possesses a competent knowledge, without touching the hinge 
of it, whether rightly or wrongly. Mr. Maccoll says, ‘If God 
has revealed Himself in Three Persons, one of them being also 
Incarnate, and I insist on moulding my character on quite another 
image of Him, I must perish,—that is, I have rendered myself 
unfit for the enjoyment of the true God.” This is the gist of his 
argument. Its fallacy lies in the word “ quite.” The major pre- 








| miss, ‘‘He who moulds his character on quite another image of 
God than that which is revealed, renders himself unfit for the 
enjoyment of God,” is true; the minor, ** He who fails to ke 
the Athanasian Creed whole and undefiled does mould his char. 
acter on quite another image of God than that which is revealed,” 
is false. Because, in order to do so, he would have to mould hig 
character on the image of a God destitute of love, justice, or any 
other good quality. 

We readily admit that, as all divine truth sanctifies, no one 
can reject any part of it without suffering some degree of spiritual 
loss. ‘The mistake lies in attempting, as the Athanasian Creed 
does, to define what degree of loss renders any one so utterly 
unfit for the enjoyment of God as to destroy his prospect of 
immortality, and to make his end to be certain destruction. 

Mr. Maccoll urges that ‘‘ the Creed throughout annexes salva. 
tion to rightness of will, whether in faith or morals.” Now, no 
intelligent member of the Greek Church—say the Archbishop of 
| Syra—has any “‘ will” whatever to keep that creed “ whole and 
undefiled ;” on the contrary, his ‘‘ will” is persistently and 
determinately set against one part of it, which he * insists on” 
regarding as unscriptural and untrue. Does any human being 


| believe that he consequently ‘insists on moulding his character 
|on quite another image of God than that which is revealed?” 


Yet, if the Creed does not direct that he—i.c., not the Archbishop 
by name, but anyone who acts as he does—shall without doubt perish 
everlastingly, no human language could be made to assert it. And 
are we to go on asserting what we know to be false, as a bulwark 
of defence against attacks upon what we believe to be true? 

As to the proposed “notes” and ‘ explanations,” they are 
the veriest trifling. There would be some use in them, if it 


| were merely a question of subscription. For subscription is a 


contract between man and man, and such contract may lawfully 
be signed in any sense mutually agreed upon by the contracting 
parties. But when it comes to standing up in public worship 
before God and the world, and making a solemn declaration in 


'the most clear, forcible, unmistakable, incisive language that 


could possibly be invented, it may seriously be doubted whether 
of the two would produce the worse moral effect,—to say openly 
that we do not mean what we say, or to let people suppose that 
we do mean even what the Athanasian Creed says? 

The Eighth Article I take as referring to the theology of the 
Creed, and not to its anathemas, and believe the entire of that 


| theology, though in varying degrees of conviction, in proportion 


to the comparative clearness with which its several parts seem to 
be revealed; but not in the slightest degree because the Creed 


asserts it, or because any number of Councils or Churches threaten 
| me with perdition if I reject it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


26 Warwick Square, S.W. SaMuEL MInT0n. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It would occu much more ace than you can alior 
Sir,—It Id h more s tl fford me, 


| and it would take more time than I can well spare, were I to give 


an exhaustive answer to Mr. Malcolm Maccoll’s letter in your last 
issue. I must, accordingly, limit myself to a few observations on 
certain portions of it. And first of all, I would specially note 
the very dreary Pelagianism which forms the warp of all 
Mr. Maccoll’s assertions. According to Mr. Maccoll, laissez- 
faire is the great characteristic of the divine policy, and 
every man is, in his regard, a supreme little Deity, or 
Godlet, who has entirely in his own inviolate keeping the dis- 
position of his final destiny. And if proof of these remarkable 


| conceptions is wanted, we are referred to the heathen Aristotle, 


who formulated the conclusion that through force of evil habit 
& man may render himself hopelessly ‘‘ incorrigible.” Aristotle 
is not the only ‘‘ heathen” who has held this ‘* incorrigible” 
notion. According to a great Christian authority, ‘“ the 
heathens,” generally, in his day, had become very Aristotelian 
in their sentiments. At least, the Ephesian ‘‘ heathens” had 
quite settled down into the mood of Aristotle. They had been 


| wholly without hope, ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins” to any 


aspiration or dream of the possibility of higher life for them- 
selves, or any of their contemporaries. I cannot gather, however, 
that St. Paul at all approved of this Aristotelian state of mind. Oa 
the contrary, he pronounced it to be wholly atheistic, and to 
judge from the letter to the Ephesians, he had been the means 
of delivering the readers of it from their ‘incorrigible ” convic- 
tion, or rather persuasion, with all its defiling and deadly conse- 
quences. The wrathful children whom Aristotle would have 
pronounced “incorrigible” had been quickened out of the death 
of sensual passion into a life of sweetness and light, and for those 
who are prepared to accept the teaching of St. Paul, in preference 
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a 
%o that of Aristotle, it may be some consolation to learn from the | 
Apostle that this resurgence of the apparently * incorrigible ” | 
from the graves of idolatry and moral degradation was no excep- 
tional phenomenon, but was the outcome of a sovereign law. Far 
from allowing the despairing “incorrigible ” conelusion, St. Paul | 
proclaims good news to all those who, instead of merely seeking 
permanent good things, or ‘‘a whole skin,” for themselves, 
popularly termed “salvation,” would rather be ‘ accursed” 
than be the favourites of an Almighty partiality which pets 
the few and leaves the majority out in the cold. To 
St. Paul sin was a mighty force. He calls it even ‘a law.” 
He felt its power in himself. He saw the signs of its 


destructive agency all around him, but instead of handing over | 


any one member of the human family as a hopeless and “ incor- 

tigible ” victim to this ‘‘ reigning” tendency, he testified of a law 

mightier still in its power and comprehensiveness. If sin abounded, 

grace abounded still more. No doubt he too had once been 

imprisoned, so far at least as the majority of his contemporary 

kinsmen were concerned, within the “incorrigible” prison walls. | 
But he was not happy in his bastille. On the contrary, he informs 
as that while shut up within it, he had ‘* continual sorrow of heart.” 
By prayer, and wrestling thought, however, he hewed out for him- 
self a way of escape from the ‘‘ dismal science” of the Pharisee and 
Aristotle. Many a day and night “he was in the deep,” but at last 

the light of a great day of the Lord dawned upon his vision, and | 
he saw that ‘‘ God had concluded all his brethren in unbelief, that 
He might have mercy upon all.” He broke out into childlike | 
saptures of praise in presence of the beatific vision. Israel, more- 
over, was to him only typical of the entire human family. From | 
God, through God, to God, developed itself the great story of 

‘humanity ; and such being the origin and final home of all, he 

could call on the ‘‘ heathen” Romans, to whom he wrote, to gird 

themselves for all the activities and denials of Christian life, with 

the assured trust that in the end ‘the mercies of God” would 

educe out of all the tragedies of human existence a conclusive 

bliss for all, which would far surpass their dearest dream of good 

for the world. And elsewhere he writes, ‘‘ As in Adam all die, 

e0 in Christ shall all be made alive.” But “No,” says the 

‘heathen Aristotle,” and Aristotle is an honourable man com- 

pared with this poor Hebrew tentmaker. For myself, I prefer 

the tentmaker. He has made all things new to me. He has given 

me hope for myself, for all, because he has announced the great 

principle that the Infinite Charity has taken in hand the ‘ incor- 

rigible” world, and is ‘‘ reconciling it with Himself.” But if lam 

to believe Mr. Maccoll and the ‘‘ heathen Aristotle,” the reconciling 

process may prove a vast failure; there is no reign of grace ; 

*incorrigibility may remain master of the situation, and count- 

less human souls survive for ever ‘‘invincible” (Mr. Maccoll’s 

word) by Him who yet has declared that ‘if He were lifted | 
up He would draw all men unto Him.” I ask whether of the two 

statements is the more like a Gospel, that of Aristotle, or that of 

Christ ? 

But in the second place, I must take exception to Mr. Maccoll’s 
letter because, whereas the Cursing Catechism, which curses pro- 
bably Athanasius himself, makes salvation depend upon “thinking,” 
or mere opinion, Mr. Maccoll maintains that it only addresses itself 
to the moral sentiment, or ‘rightness of will,” for he says, ‘‘It opens 
with a ‘Quicunque vult,’ and it ends with a declaration of God’s final 
judgment upon those that have done good and those that have don 
evil, respectively.” Now, if this statement of Mr. Maccoll’s were 
verifiable, it would supply us with a quite novel reason for regard- 
ing the creed of which he is the apologist as the very ‘ super- 
fluity of naughtiness.” For if the ultimate issues of our present 
discipline depend only or mainly on rightness or wrongness of will, 
and on consequent good or evil doing, where on earth is the place 
or the reason for the tremendous assertion that, ‘* Whosoever will 
be saved, above all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholick 
Faith, which Faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
he without doubt shall perish everlastingly ;” or for this kindred one, 
‘‘ He therefore that will be saved must thus think of the Trinity ”? 
if weaccept Mr. Maccoll’s gloss, the Athanasian symbol, while allow- 
tng the heathen their blessed p ‘ivilege of not being born Christian, would 
also permit us to cherish the hope that, finally, so ‘ incorrigible” 
a Unitarian as Mr. James Martineau might fare as well as the 
harlot Rahab, for, in spite of her lie, which it seems ** was a mis- 
take arising from imperfect knowledge ” (sic!) * the direction of 
her will was right.” But we cannot accept it. ‘This cursing 
tymbol—the relic or war-song of a barbarous age—stands 
up inexorably for a conventional set of dogmas—agreed 
upon by a c ynpany of * fallible” men, but where or when 


assembled nobody knows. It places involuntary opinion in the 


‘liam Sykes 
| list. 
| to believe in everlasting damnation, and it puts the denial of the 


| ss 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


same category with voluntary wrong doing. It brackets Wil- 
and William Ellery Channing in the same class 
It damns the man whose faith in God's mercy forbids him 


double procession in the same category with the wholesale 
murders of Burke and Hare. And this is the moral law which, 
according to Mr. Maccoll, an infallible Church is at liberty to 
publish! Having received a commandment to bless and curse not, 
this savage document, which assumes—on the part of all who use 
it—the infallible right to curse, is never said or sung in my church. 
A Lonpon INcuMBENT. 


WHAT MR. ARNOLD'S ANALYSIS INVOLVES, 
(To THe Epiror OF THe “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I think we have great reason to be thankful to Mr. 
Arnold for his ‘* Literature and Dogma.” He has not done what he 
intended to do, but perhaps he may have helped us to something 
much better. His mode of interpretation brings out of the Bible the 
very least which, if it be not an imposture, it must contain. This 
minimum—of which no reasonable man can doubt the existence— 
is the ultimate outcome of a logical analysis applied to the Bible, 


to the historical experience of the Jewish race, to the sayings of 
;our Lord. So far from enabling us to get rid of metaphysics, 


however, it is essentially metaphysical. For it is not what was 
immediately present to the consciousness either of the Jews or of 
the writers of the Bible, but the ultimate logical element, the last 
issue of explanation, according to a logical analysis of the contents 
of their consciousness. ‘That is to say, we are enabled to see the 
notions or conceptions into which this experience must on such 
analysis resolve itself. ‘*A power not ourselves making for 
righteousness,” is a bundle or collection of abstract qualities of a 
purely logical character. This congeries of concepts of Mr. Arnold's 
is the ultimate minimum of explanation as the translation of 
experience into terms of thought. And pure thought, or pure 
logic, can never yield anything more than such a congeries of 
abstract qualities. Having got that, we have attained all that 
thought alone can give account or explanation of from itself. 
But we are very far from having thereby exhausted experience— 
any experience ; and the slightest reflection must show that we 
are far from thereby exhausting the high level of religious 
experience, of which we have the record in the Bible. Mr. 
Arnold’s minimum, if it be anything real, if it be not an 
existence merely “in the air,” itself involves a great deal 
We cannot believe in the real existence of a bundle of 
logical attributes or qualities, Experience reveals qualities in 
connection with and as explicative of subjects. The logical 
thinking which resolves substance into its qualities is so far con- 
sistent, for logic is incompetent to give us more; but that does 
not satisfy anyone that only the qualities exist. Even Hartmann, 
the philosopher of the Unconscious, when he has run back every- 
thing into unconscious thought and will, is forced to assume an 
unknown subject of these qualities. In the same way, when 
Mr. Arsold resolves the experience of the Jews, their belief in 
the Eternal, into ‘ the power not ourselves working for righteous- 
ness,’ he reaches the scientific kernel, the logical root of the religion 
of the Old Testament when translated into terms of thought. 
But he does not exhaust the reality. He does not explain or com- 
pass the whole sphere of experience in question. He has only 
given the logical outcome, the qualities which in this form were 
never present to the consciousness of the Jews at all. But he has 
given what involves a great deal that wasthere. Our idea of every 
reality contains elements that are not reducible to or explicable 
by thought. Thought may explain its qualities, but the qualities 
must have a substance in which they inhere. The Jewish people 
and the Bible writers had the idea of a power which was higher 
than they working for righteousness. But it would have been 
unintelligible to them as their idea if presented thus. The Power 
was nothing abstract, shadowy, and impersonal, nothing merely 
qualitative. The subject in Whom the power inhered, of Whom it 
was the manifestation, was everything to them, the first and 
deepest of realities, Who was over all, and was everywhere 
working for righteousness. ‘The logical qualities cannot stand by 
themselves, though logic or thought may not and perhaps never 
will be able to explain that of which they are the partial 
expression. Experience gives us, whenever it is a full and 
adequate experience, this further element which it is beyond 

the greatest 


more. 


thought to resolve into its own elements. In 
and most subtle of all pure thought-philosophies, God is 
the sum of logical possibilities, who can only be said to exist 
This is the necessary consequence 


when they have been realised. 
But we can 


of making thought the measure of the universe. 
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never be satisfied that any bundle of qualities is the all which | to overthrow Dr. Shirley’s theory that the W sien: of f Canterbury 


exists, though it may be the all of logical explanation. We 
require the substratum, the subject of the qualities. This power, 
of which Mr. Arnold speaks figuratively as ‘‘ a stream of ten- 


dency” operating so as to further righteousness, must be cou ieived 
as a power exercised by some one. We might go through “ |.::era- 


ture and Dogma,” and trace the necessary development of qualities 
into their subject—or rather trace that the latter is presupposed 


in the former, so that having the one, we must have the other | 


also—through all its parts. I am satisfied if I have shown that Mr. 
Arnold’s minimum involves a great deal more than he says, which 
we must accept if we are faithful to our own experience in the inter- 
pretation of other peoples’. 


held (unconsciously ? ) by the Bible writers and by our Lord Himself. 
This conversion of a minimum into a maximum indeed invalidates 
Mr. Arnold’s whole argument. 
worthless. He is under the influence of the intellectual Zeit- 
geist of the day —the philosophy of mere logical notions which are 
never adequate to reality—in using it ashe does. But from another | 
point of view it may be valuable, as on it as a foundation a super- 


structure may be raised, which if it do not include all of what is | 


essential in the Bible, will assuredly be found to include a very 
great deal more than Mr. Arnold allows to be scientifically 
attainable by means of literary culture.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Scor HENDERSON. 


EUTHANASIA. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 

S1r,—Possibly it has not occurred to your correspondents, when 
advocating Euthanasia, that the majority of people over fifty | 
have passed through accidents or illnesses during which their lives | 
have been despaired of, and death has been longed for as the only | 
relief to hopeless agony; yet more duties were to be performed, 
more hopes realised, before those lives had fulfilled their destiny. 

What human power can decide when pain “is no longer | 
curative,” or when the desire for death is not due to temporary | 
exhaustion of the brain? Are doctors and nurses infallible ; or | 
‘* friends” with expectations, or heartbroken relatives, with all | 
that is dear to them hovering between life and death ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., V.. B.D. 








BOOKS. 


DR. LECHLER'S LIF LIFE OF WICLIF.* 
THE work before us is the result of long and loving study. It is 
now twenty years since Dr. Lechler gave the first-fruits of his 
researches into Wiclif’s life and character in two articles on 


Wiclif and the Lollards in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir Historische | i 


Theologie. Since that time much has been done to increase our 
knowledge of Wiclif, and Dr. Lechler has been one of the most 
active labourers in the good work. By his publication of the tract 
De Officio Pastorali (1863), he was the first to show proof of the 
value of the great collection of Wiclif manuscripts in the Imperial 
library at Vienna, and he has since increased our debt of gratitude 
to him by his excellent edition of the Zrialogus. Now, at last, as 
the crown of all his labours, he gives us these volumes, in which 
all that has been made known by other workmen in the same field 


is united with the fruit of such a study of Wiclif’s theological | 


writings as has not been given to them since they were a living 
power in the fifteenth — It is easy to believe him when he 
tells us in a touching preface how love for the work and its subject 
has grown upon him with time, and how he has feared lest death 


should interrupt him before he ha 1 fulfilled the duty of vindicating | 
It is, he says, with a sense of | 


the character and life of his hero. 
relief which a man feels when a stone is rolled away from his heart, 
that he offers to students this labour of a lifetime. 

The book, as its title indicates, is in two parts. The first volume 
contains the life of Wiclif, with a preliminary sketch of the 
attempts at Church reform before his time; the second is devoted 


to tracing the spread of his doctrines, and their effect in preparing | 


for the Reformation. With regard to the biography, we confess to 
® certain disappointment in finding how little that is new Dr. 
Lechler has been able to add to our knowledge. We have always 
hoped that when the works buried in the Vienna library were ex- 
humed and carefully studied, some autobiographical notices would 
be found to throw light on the obscure parts of the Reformer’s life. 
This hope has not been fulfilled. One quotation indeed goes far 





formation. Von Gotth and Lechier. 


* Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Re 
Leipzig: 1873, London: Williams and Norgate. 


There is absolutely no ground for the | 
conversion of this minimum into the maximum assumed to have been | 


From his point of view it becomes | 


Hall was another Wiclif, but even this is not decisive, and all 
we can say is that the balance. which was in favour of Dr, 
Shirley is now against him. Dr. Lechler has been unable to ascer- 
tain what was the precise nature of the intimate relations be- 
tween Wicliff and the English Court; and it is » perhaps, only 
another form of the same difficulty that he cannot tell us why 
Wiclif was left personally unmolested while his doctrines were con. 
demnedas heretical, and his disciples imprisoned and forced to recant, 
This is much to be regretted, as the question is difficult and inter. 
esting. ‘There is no evidence of Wiclif’s having abjured any of 
his condemned opinions, yet the only punishment that fell on him 
was exclusion from the Schools at Oxford, and he was allowed to 
retire to his living at Lutterworth, whence he poured forth the 
enormous mass of controversial writing which must be assigned to 
the last two years of his life,—writings even bolder and more out. 
spoken than those which preceded them. We may be almost sure 
| that some powerful influence must have protected him, and we 
| still hope that further researches, perhaps among our own records, 
| may reveal its source. 

In the sphere of doctrine nothing very novel was to be expected. 
Wiclif was always clear and consistent in his thinking, and the 
| works already printed are enough to show to a careful reader the 
| substance of his teaching. Yet it must not be supposed that Dr, 
| Lechler’s labour has been in vain. His wide knowledge supplies 
| him with illustrations which bring out details with quite new dis- 
tinctness, and his seventh chapter contains an account of Wiclif’s 
system of thought far clearer and more complete than can be found 
elsewhere. He has also done much in tracing out the stepa by 
| which Wiclif arrived at his open and complete antagonism to the 
Church of his time, both as to doctrine and discipline. Wiclif’s 
| mind was singularly progressive, and his opinions were still in pro. 
cess of formation at an age when most men’s have long been 

crystallised. Thus be must have been nearly sixty years 
old in 1378, when the schism splitting up the Church under 
|two rival Popes brought about a great change in his views 
as to the Papacy. Hitherto he had recognised the necessity 
of lawful obedience to the Pope as the chief ruler of the Church; 
now he began to deny the Papal authority altogether, and declaned 
| that the schism was a special providence,—‘“ Ffor [Crist] hath 
| begunne to helpe us graciously, in that that he hath clofe the 
| heved of Antecrist and maad the ton part fight aghen the tother.” 
| This growth in opinion may be due only to the embitterment 
| incident to continued opposition, but there is a still more remark- 
|able example of late development in his teaching as to the 
| Eucharist. It was not till about 1380 (Dr. Lechler says 1381) 
that he began to issue those conclusions on transubstantiation 
which most of all his writings won for him the fame of a heretic 
| in his own time and of a reformer in later ages. ‘This change 
is specially noticeable, because it cannot be attributed to 
| the pressure of circumstance. In attacking the received doe. 
|trine of the Eucharist, Wiclif was not uttering opinions 
already hinted at, or even drawing conclusions which followed 
naturally from premisses to which he was committed; he was 
| breaking entirely new ground; and there is every reason to 
believe that he declared his convictions as soon as he had established 
| them satisfactorily to himself. It would be easy to multiply 
instances of Wiclif’s persistent progressiveness, but these are 
| enough to show the interest which attaches to fixing the date of 
his various works and of the opinions maintained in them. Dr. 
Lechler has done much in determining some of the main lines, but 
it is no discredit to him to say that much remains to be done. 
Indications of date are - to be overlooked even by a careful 
scholar, as a single example will show. Dr. Lechler has printed in 
his appendix a short tract directed against the collector of the 
Papal dues. This tract, he says, cannot be later than 1374, but he 
has overlooked the phrase, ‘‘ creditur quod execucio sui officii regi 
| nostro, licet in etate juvenili florenti...... displiceret.” ‘This 
youthful King must have been Lichard IL, and the date cannot, 
therefore, be earlier than 1377. 

It has been the fault of earlier biographers of Wiclif that they 
looked upon him too exclusively as a reformer of doctrine 
Dr. Lechler, although his interest in Wiclif is mainly religious, yet 
shows us the man from other points of view than the ecclesiastical. 

It is a many-sided figure with which he has to deal. In the first 
place, there seems to have been no learning current in his own time 
of which Wiclif had not some tincture. His distinction as 3 
schoolman is well known; less familiar is the fact that he was 
master of the physical sciences, as they were then known. ‘These 
studies, which he speaks of having carried on when he was 
| younger, are shown by his frequent reference to them in his reli- 
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gious works. ‘‘ Now it is arithmetic or geometry that he presses | 


into his service to illustrate certain truths or relations; now he 
employs physical or chemical laws, facts of optics or acoustics, to 
explain truths of morals or religion. And this is not the case only 
in scientific treatises ; even in sermons, at least such as seem to 
have been preached before the University, he makes use of similar 
examples.” Dr. Lechler might have added that a few instances 
are to be found even in his popular English works. 

A man who to these acquirements added a quick wit, great powers 
of expression, and considerable social gifts had all the qualifications 
necessary to win distinction in a society where intellectual eminence 
and culture were honoured, as then at Oxfu:d. But his activities 
were not confined to the University. He played an important 
part in political affairs; was employed by the Government, 
both as adviser and diplomatist, and was a fertile, vigorous 
pamphleteer. ; 

The second part of Dr. Lechler’s book is scarcely less interesting 
or valuable than the first. It gives a satisfactory answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What was the permanent result of Wiclif's life?” 
Viewed superficially, his work seems almost to have perished with 
him, or at least to have passed away soon after his death. The 
severe persecutions with which the House of Lancaster bought the 
support of the Church repressed the outward manifestations of 
Wiclifism, but the new thoughts had sunk deep into the hearts of 
the people, and continued to exert an influence which prepared 
England to receive the Reformation. For fifty years after Wiclif's 
death occasional persecutions show that his followers were still 
active. It must be remembered that the men who were tried for 
heresy were not merely individual rebels against authority. In 
almost all cases they were charged with holding conventicles, 
and they were only the most active or most unfortunate among 
many of the same way of thinking. When persecution ceases we 
have testimony that it was not for want of fit subjects. One of 
our chief witnesses is Bishop Peacock, of whom Dr. Lechler very 
tightly gives a full account. Not only does Peacock tell us that 
he often met Lollards when Master of Whittington’s College in 
London (1431-1444), but he gives a stronger proof of the preva- 
lence of their opinions by directing against them his famous 
Repressor. Peacock deserves notice as a singular instance 
of the manner in which a great movement of opinion 
affects even those who set themselves in opposition to it. He 


believed himself to be defending the cause of the Church against | 


the Lollards, but his method was too like theirs. ‘The clergy, with 
a true instinct, felt that the appeal to reason was dangerous in 
itself, irrespective of the purpose for which it was made, and 
Peacock’s rationalism cost him his bishopric and his liberty. Yet 
the very champions of orthodoxy could not escape the new spirit 
which was abroad ; the execution of Archbishop Scrope, and the 
suppression of the alien priories, show that the national feel- 
ing was gaining strength at the expense of the power of the 
Church. 

While the survival of Wiclifism in England has a special 
interest for us, it must be remembered that Wiclif had disciples 
out of his own country. The fire which was smouldering in 
England burst into flame in Bohemia. ‘‘ The epostles, the heirs 
of Wycliffism,” says Dr. Milman, ‘‘ were John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague.” Dr. Lechler traces out, more fully than has been 
done before, the relations of Huss and his followers to Wiclif, 
and shows that they acknowledged him as a master and 
upheld his fame in spite of Church censures. This influence of 
Wiclif is worth insisting on, because it connects him with the main 
stream of the Reformation in Europe, and especially because, as 
far as we remember, he is the only Englishman who has exercised 
any great positive religious power abroad, the only name we have 
to set beside Bernard, Francis of Assisi, and Luther. 

We have left to the last the expression of our thanks to Dr. 
Lechler for the pieces which he prints in his appendix. We 
have, unfortunately, only too much reason to be grateful 
to any one who will add to our very small stock of 
Wiclif literature. As Englishmen and l’rotestants, we may 
well be ashamed that the writings of our great Reformer 
should be unprinted, while those of his opponent, Walden, have 
gone through three editions. The University of which Wiclif 
was so distinguished a member may have done all it can, but some 
means should be found to relieve England from the disgrace of 
thus neglecting the fame of one of her greatest sons. If practical 
reasons are wanted, we may give them in the words, of Dr. Shirley: 
- It is from the Latin works alone that Wyclif's theological posi. 
tion can be understood, and it is perhaps not too much to say that 
no writings so important for the history of doctrine are still buried 
in manuscript.” 


1 


JOHANNES OLAF.* 

Ir is seldom that we have laid down a book with a move hopeless 
feeling of inability to detect and explain our reading of its theory 
of life. It expresses with so much power the cynical, the sceptical, 
the passionate, and self-willed views of the objects and aims of 
human existence, that it is necessary to recall constantly the truly 
religious one which crops up here and there in a single passage, and 
which is expressed in the conclusion, to realise that the writer 
does not largely partake herself of the rebellious spirit which she de- 
scribes with so much force and true appreciation, and which, in forms 
so different as those-of headstrong passion, or cautious selfishness, or 
scientific indifferentism, inspire and actuate her admirably "drawn 
characters. Another element of difficulty in judging rightly of 
the book is its great length, and the great space of time and 
the number of countries over which it is spread, so that 
it is almost impossible to consider the story as a whole,— 
the earlier part is so forgotten, and its interest is so subordi- 
nated to that of the latter, before we close the book. The 
translation, though we have read translations more thoroughly 
and easily English, and though the meaning has been occasion- 
ally missed, and the grammar is not absolutely perfect, is very 
spirited; and nothing can be happier than the air of life and 
reality in the conversations which are so important a feature in the 
book, —in these the stiffness and the un-English form vanish almost 
entirely. But notwithstanding the power and cultivation and 
various information of the author, and the scholarship and taste 
of the translator, it is a tedious book. ‘Thoroughly German in its 
love of rhapsodising on all sorts of transcendental, mystical, vague 
speculations as to the meaning of one’s life, it demands our close 
attention—as first one and then another aspect presents itself to the 
author’s mind—or if we thiuk to skim lightly over these parts, we 
| not only lose the thread of the story, which is often cleverly revealed 
in remarks put into the mouth of the speaker merely as illustrations 
of theories advanced, but we get wrong altogether as to the prin- 
ciples which the authoress herself holds in reverence. She gives 
us no hint of them in the opening story, and, even with the most 
| careful reading, her love forand sympathy with her own creations 
areso warm and genuine that it is difficult not to fancy that she is 
| speaking to us through them, and difficult therefore not to lose the 
lesson which she most wishes to teach, namely, that no departure 
from Christian law, however it may seem to be in consonance 
with the most natural and ardent impulses of our being, - 
can bear other than bitter and lasting fruit. And it is no 
inconsistency that our authoress has selected only one of her char- 
acters for chastisement, and let many others apparently escape the 
effects of their disregard of moral law, since she has not pretended 
to follow up closely the consequences of their actions or the work- 
ings of their minds, but has confined herself, for illustration, to a 
very vivid picture of the life of her hero, and his grand though 
arrogant self-discipline. But such passages as the following, come 
upon accidentally, mislead even with careful reading, unless you 
follow the clue to the end :— 

«“ And was he to havo pity and to feel repentance because he had 
killed one who kad broken into the sanctuary of his happiness, tomake 
What to him was 
a world which tolerates every domestic outrage, which 
declares to him, with a thousand miserable examples, that that woman 
was not worth the powder he expended in her behalf! Blood for 
blood! Had he not also perished? His youth, his mind, his honour, 
freedom, happiness! And was he to atone for his deed, and to wash 
his blood-red heart white with tears of repentance? The milk of 
was not for him. Who had spared Aim? Who had 

‘Farewell, happiness! Thou and I are to know each 
That is atonement and expiation enough!” 


his consecrated image a disgrace and a dishonour ? 


the law of 


human merey 
regarded him? 
other no more. 
Or even this vigorous passage, and such as this, ignorant as we 
still are of the opinions of their author :— 

“* When there are two who both wish for something, there is war, 
ther at the fitting 


and it all hinges on which one tramples down the o 
All men 


that he may not stand in his way. Have and take! 


other just for th 


time, so 
worry and hack each is. Whoever has got the thingin 
his hands is right, and if he ean only hold it long enough, is even right 
in the eye of the law. And now, Jan, I will tell you something, so that 
you may get the better of superstition, know what you will, and do not 
let yourself be dumbfounded with all sorts of legends and ghosts. Who 
has seen the good God? Who knows anything of him? How is it in 
the world? And yet it is put into a man’s head that something is to 
come after him, when he is dead and is rotting likecarrion..... * 
Since I haye come to reason and have looked about me in the world, 
I have seen that 2 man comes to nothing when he is not wise and 
cannot watch for himself. Almighty God is never there at the right 
time.’” 

These misconceptions are still more possible in the cynical teachings 
of the refined sceptic, Count von der Goerde, or the epicurean ones 


of the musician Klaren :— 





* Johannes Olaf. By Elizabeth de Wille. Translated from the German by F E. 
} Bunnittt. London: Henry 8. King and Co, 
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“The man who denounces the lovely deceptions of the senses, and | thoughtless, dreamy artist, neglecting his pupils and his health 
se lay of wits, peseoptions, who wishes ty induce me t look ofa like; the worldly-wise andelf-indalgent Count, and his reapeeta 
who vou will of serious fanatics—Luthor, Calvin, and other vigorous | Ut reserved and scornful and far nobler son ; the craven, sensual 
natures—who were not satisfied with this transitory being, but must diplomat ; the zesthetic musician ; the gigantic, learned Iceland 
net gg egy = = ig. ome agg -”. — of pr Bhp archeologist; the venomous, wicked, hypocritical, dare-devil sea 
matical divine ox devilish tntumscos; come back to pesvion, which | cgptain ; the good, matter-of-fact, carefal Hamburg widow, with 
anxious about the welfare of his soul—a soul which is lodged in this her family pride and her limited income, and several others, as 
bodily shell amid crime, folly, and nothingness ! All the uncomfortable | well as the three central figures, are all drawn from life, with no 
earn hor to lot it ag one has a soul, the rights of touch of cenggeeiions ~~ ra! oun Cagurer. OF om Crom, perhaps 
which are a purely private matter. In fact, one might say, that he the Count von der Goerde is the most original and amusing; 
who emphasises his soul, lays stress upon a thing the existence of } indeed, in his quiet cynicism is all of humour that the book pos- 
which, fn and for itself, you, as oo sel gy same gg ong sesses, but this is genuine humour, and enough to show that 
mus é rate question, yO Oo not abs ely de ° = : ° r . 
rar de saw ole? whee ‘3 pepe Penge gee: Mg — > tne the authoress could display much more if she chose. We will 
passed through different phases of philosophical development, and will close with a short passage of great tenderness,—the closing scene 
have arrived at definite conclusions. I am not acquainted with that | of the life of the fair but frail mistress of the latter :— 
ground. _Refinement of mind, Saas, hearing, feeling, all that belongs | — « She opened her eyes, and when she saw him she took his hand and 
) agpes gas tg Berks opie vlog se aca “i End ey Bea ange pressed it between her own; and the faded flower she was holding fell 
> swine, 2 words e doctr’ re , Said Johe 2s.—The | ;., a eA : wee 5 Rice as A ‘ 
Count seemed somewhat astonished. “Thin modo of exprssionplonsn| "OU ber fingers. | She placed bis hand undor her chook, as tough sh 
me, Doctor Olaf,’ he said. ‘You and I shall understand each other. bitte ain OE ek Mead a eal and highest right to it. She did not 
I have, at any rate, not to fear, in intercourse with you, that I shall speak to him, in word or allusion, of what sho had been, or of how she 
hear a monotonous echo of my ideas from your lips. We will not. quote had sinned ; her lips occasionally slightly moved, but he understood 
oe Bible further. q horns cata gee that oe ae Ey ‘oe cael se te not what she said. At last he caught a few Italian words; it wasa 
centgeny dagen every other. I am not displeased at it; such as we verse of the song with that strongly-plaintive melody, which she had 
: P sung on that first evening in Genoa, when he had been so near her, and 
We have dwelt thus much on the fear that the book may be mis- | had only been separated from her by a wall. Was it an evil spirit that 
read, partly because its vagueness is a great defect, but chiefly had led him thus across her path? How different all would have been, 
because works of this kind, fascinating to ardent temperaments, eee re! bon, Sad Chey ee She a the es 
, : of ¢ ying, just as during her life she had had the incomplete- 
shed a sort of halo round the life of single-minded, earnest, pas-| ness and vagueness of a child in heart and mind. This child-like 
sionate natures that blinds to the ill- tutored, ill - disciplined repose seemed now a time of peace and reconciliation. Johannes’ hand 
impulses of the beings it glorifies. edhe ak her — = ub pote — oi sage r a 
Asa story, and barring the constant and wearying interrup- ine ine et bee ani pa ior ie nd full belief of the eternity 
tions of the metaphysical speculations, and melancholy, rebellious | of his happiness. The chill, damp breath of death froze on his lips as 
monologues referred to, it is interesting as well as powerful. The oe touched her, and he spread the white linen sheet over the corpse of 
authoress is as well acquainted with places as character, and is as | 2! (cad love. 
great on the wild shores of the German Ocean as in the worldly 
wisdom of the Count, in the groves and gardens of the Gulf of 
Genoa as in the counsels of the Friesland smuggler. The life of 
an Iceland sage, a Norwegian peasant proprietor, an English 
nobleman, a Friesland schoolmaster, a Hamburg widow, a 
Schleswig-Holstein bailiff, an Italian count, a German student, 
or a freebooter of the North Sea seem equally known to 
our experienced authoress. Every sketch she draws is so full of | 
life and reality that a doubt of the veracity of her descriptions 
never even occurs to us, and we follow her from the low-lying | 
islands of the Friesland coast, and her graphic description of their 
fatal and terrible inundation, to the great fire of Hamburg, and the 
dismay and disorganisation of its citizens, with unflagging interest. | 
The wrecker’s bold and wicked life amidst the storms of the cold | 
North Sea, the wolf-hunt in Norway in the opening spring, the | 
scenes in the dreary castle of the Friesland Count or in his| 
forester’s cottage, or at the residence of the Holstein bailiff,—half- | ’ . ’ : 
hospital as it was,—on the skirts of the battle-fields of Denmark and | itregular, better not move the passions at all than excite them in 
Holstein fifteen years ago; the German students’ summer picnic on | 1isobedience to law. In the last century the critic laid down the 
the banks of the Elbe,—all and many more leave as strong an | road on which the poet was to walk; in the present century the 
impression of truth and fidelity as of picturesqueness and beauty | Poet no longer laughs by precept or sheds tears by rule, bat 
or grandeur. And yet there is an absence of some one in| takes his own way, while the critic follows at a reverent 
the story thoroughly to admire and love. Johannes does not| distance. ‘The poet is still the servant of law, which it 
supply this want, for with all his nobleness and fortitude and|i8 Still open to the critic to expound, but the position of 
striving after the highest, he is too moody and self-reliant, too each is changed, or rather inverted. This change, although 
reticent and jealous of sympathy or intrusion, for us to love, to say | beyond question good in the main, is not always wholly an 
nothing of his impulsive passion, which prepares his own bitter | *4Va@ntage, and those who are familiar with the Shakespearian 
bed, aud which then groans over the injustice of fate which | criticism of the last half-century will remember a number of in- 
obliges him to lie on it. Nor is Franziska perfectly loveable, stances in which the reverence due to so great a poet, and without 
for she gives herself up too much to her unsought love, which no just estimate of his genius is possible, has degenerated 
and pursues with far too mueh unmaidenly boldness and into drivelling superstition. Thus it has come to pass that the 
unscrupulous deception her object of defending and rescuing Sonnets which were once despised as the obscure expression of a 
her beloved for our, perhaps, mean-spirited and conventional *tt@oge and not always reputable passion, are treated by some 
ideas. Nor does either of them follow what we English should , Te¢ent writers as though they were the inspired utterances of = 


deem the right course when they meet in mature years, long affection, not for any man or woman, but for the Divine Being. 
after she has become a wife and a mother. The pe sec of Love therefore, as the word is used in these Sonnets, is said to be 


Johannes are startling enough to be thought at first sight ridicu- Ge acres inpeanencee Heng Sueine, on ey weed a a 
lously improbable, but this is a trifling defect, —if, indeed, it is one Sonnets must be regarded as allegorical is held by Bernstorff an 


at all,—for his life is consonant entirely with his restless, dissatis- other writers. . Sd . ‘ ; 
fied, independent character; indifferent to danger, encased in a The absurdity of this opinion is obvious enough, bet 
body of extraordinary power, full of the blood of the Vikings, and °% judgment the elaborate theory w orked out in a volume 
seeking with an ardent longing something better and more beauti- | Of six hundred pages, by Mr. Gerald Massey although apparently 
ful than anything he had yet known to which to devote his life, fat more reasonable, is scarcely more satisfactory. Yet porhage 
How and where he finds this at length we will leave our readers to, W¢ ought to hesitate in saying this, for Mr. Massey has declared that 
discover. those who think him wrong must be able to set him right, and that 
The characters are various and striking. Johannes’ beautiful, ™¢Te professions of unbelief will be valueless. This is not quite a fair 
mother, with the strange and inconsistent pride of a thoroughly demand. Mr. Massey has built up an extraordinary edifice with 


grand but uncultivated nature; the heavy, kindly smith; the| « sjakespeare’s Southampton-Sonette, Deutsch, von Fritz Krauss. Leipzig. 1872. 
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SHAKESPEARE'’S SONNETS IN GERMAN.* 
Tur contempt felt for Shakespeare’s Sonnets by men like Steevens 
and Dr. Johnson excites the wonder of the modern critic, who 
finds in these wonderful poems the richest imagery, the profoundest 
passion, the most tender pathos, and the subtlest thought. Whence 
arises this difference between the criticism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of the nineteenth it may be difficult precisely to point 
out, but every reader is conscious of the change, and knows, 
though he may not know why, that the kind of poetical criticism 
once approved of has no longer a place in literature. Some of 
the marks which distinguish the old school of critics from those of 
a recent date are obvious enough. Verbal accuracy, grammatical 
correctness, a careful regard for rules and precedents, these were 
some of the points upon which the elder reviewers most strenuously 
insisted. ‘The poet must not walk in his own way, but in the path 
laid down for him by ancient authority. Better be dull than 
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much labour aud abundant skill, and he has the audacity to say 
that those who don’t like it should bestow an almost equal amount 
of skill and toil in pulling it down again. We at least do not 
feel called upon to undertake a task so onerous, and we submit 
also that it is unnecessary. Shakespeare wrote one hundred and 
fifty-four sonnets. Of the history of these sonnets we know 
nothing, or next to nothing. ‘The date of production, the person 
or persons to whom they were addressed, the meaning contained | 
in them, whether or not Shakespeare was concerned with the 
publication, and a number of other questions, have been and are 
always likely to be a perplexity to the commentators. ‘The | 
obscurity is often such,” says Mr. ITallam, ‘‘ as only conjecture can 
penetrate.” And Mr. Massey’s argument, suggestive as it some- 
times is, is nothing better than a conjecture in which he entirely 
upsets the original order of the Sonnets, and arguing that some 
are personal, some, and by far the larger portion, dramatical, 
maps them out under different headings. According to Mr. Massey, 
some of the series are addressed by the poet to the Earl of South- 
ampton; in others, called dramatic sonnets, the Earl makes love to 
Elizabeth Vernon ; in others Elizabeth Vernon exhibits jealousy 
of her lover and of her friend, Lady Rich. Again the Earl 
addresses his lady-love after the jealousy is over, and Shake- 
speare has himself a comment upon it; then Elizabeth Vernon is 
supposed to have a flirtation of her own, and is reproached for | 
it by the Earl, and at length the two being finally reconciled, the 
poet writes a sonnet on their marriage. After this a number | 
of sonnets follow, written, according to Mr. Massey, when | 
Shakespeare was ill, a group from Southampton in prison, where 
in No. 115 Shakespeare is supposed to address the Earl, while in 
No. 107 he greets him on bis release ; and finally we come to * the 
‘dark’ lady of the latter sonnets, the dark lady being Penelope 
Rich, and the lover whose unholy passion is described, William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. And here we have a curious instance | 
of the blindness which so often attacks a writer intent upon 
carrying out a theory, for in his eagerness to defend Shakespeare's 
moral character, Mr. Massey ends by making the poet a kind of 
pander to the vices of a lascivious young man. ‘To have felt and 
to have expressed such passions himself would have been injurious 
to the character of the poet, but Mr. Massey thinks he is excused, 
or nearly so, since he writes to his friend's order and in his friend's 
person. ‘* The true personal application of the latter sonnets 
is,” he writes, ‘‘ not that Shakespeare was gloomy and guilty 
enough to write them for himself, but that he had the ex- | 
uberant jollity, the lax gaiety to write them for the young, | 
gallant Herbert,”"—a suggestion which, if true, would afford a | 
legitimate reason for wishing with Hallam that Shakespeare | 
had never written them, for we think the argument adduced | 
by Mr. Brown and by Herr Krauss, in the volume before 
us, that they are written in irony, is a pleasant conjecture, and a 
possibility too slight to be seriously discussed. ‘* Als blosse Spott- | 
gedichte,”” says the translator, ‘* bekommen sie freilich ein ganz 
anderes Aussehen und lassen auch den Dichter in einem neuen 
Lichte erscheinen, befreit von den Schatten, welche die friiheren 
Lesarten auf ihn warfen,” which would be true enough, no 
doubt, if we could accept the argument; but we have really no 
proof whatever that Shakespeare did not write the latter sonnets 
with the earnestness that marked those of an earlier date. We} 
may guess that he did not, if we please, and we may guess, if we 
please, that Mr. Massey’s arrangement of the Sonnets unfolds, as 
he terms it, ‘ the secret drama,” but in either case the possibility 
that the theory may be true is the utmost a cautious critic will allow. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Massey's theory compels him to 
readjust the Sonnets, so that the order in which they originally 
appeared is utterly broken. Many of his reasons for this bold 
alteration are exceedingly ingenious, but if by such a method alone 
the origin and purpose of Shakespeare’s Sonnets can be explained, | 
we incline to believe, with a writer in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review, that they never will be explained at all. Mr. | 
Massey has, however, some converts to his opinions, both at home 
and abroad. In the introduction to his translation of what he 
ventures to call the Sonthampton-Sonette, Herr Krauss follows 
almost blindly his English guide, and states that this interpreta- 
tion has given him a new delight in the sonnets. Theintroduction 
shows that the translator is perfectly conversant with his subject, 
and as his main purpose is to introduce the Sonnets to the notice 
of his countrywomen, the student of Shakespeare need not com- 
plain that Herr Krauss has nothing new to say about them. 
Perhaps, however, it will be a novelty to Englishmen to learn 
that the unpleasant character of the latter sonnets has sufficed to | 
keep most German ladies in ignorance of Shakespeare’s Sonnets | 
altogether. 
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| pains to grasp the meaning of the poet. 
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a poem which has given rise to many curious conjectur 
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The extreme difficulty of translating poems which, as Arch- 
bishop Trench truly observes, are so ‘‘ double-shotted with thought, 
so heavily laden with meaning,” will be apparent to every reader. 
Herr Krauss is fully alive to the difficulty of his task, and if he 
have not, which would be well nigh impossible, wholly achieved 
success, his version is creditably done, and shows that le has taken 
Every one knows the 
remarkable sonnet commencing with the line :— 

* Two loves I have of comfort and despair,” 
Pro- 
bably the strangest of these is put forth by Mr. Heraud, who sup- 


poses that the two loves refer to the Celibate Church and to the 


Reformed Church. Yet it is perhaps as tenable a view as Mr. 
Massey’s, who considers that it is a soliloquy, and describes 
Elizabeth Vernon’s jealousy of her lover Southampton and of her 
friend Lady Rich. Herr Krauss, who, it is scarcely necessary to 
say holds the same view, thus translates the sonnet :— 
“Teh liebe zwei, die Trost und Gram ich heiss« 
Die wie zwei Geister dringen auf mich ein 
Der bessre ist ein Mann von lichter Weis 
Der schlechtre Geist ein Weib von iiblem Sel 
Mein Diimon Weib, mich fiir die H6ll’ zu werber 
Moécht’ meinen bessern Engel mir entziehn: 
Zum Teufel meinen Heil’gen 
voll Siindenstolz den Reinen hin. 


uv erderben, 


Lockt sie 
Und ob zum Feind sie meinen § 

Ich weiss es nicht; doch da s 
3efreundet Beide, ahnet mir, es selma 

Kin Engel in des andern Hille sehon. 
Ieh weiss nichts, leb’ im Zweifel, bis mit Glute 
Mein béser Engel austreibt meinen cuten.” 





This strikes us as an adequate rendering of a sonnet which is a 
puzzle to all readers. And here is the translator’s version of one 
of the most beautiful and one of the simplest of the series, —** When 
in Disgrace with Fortune and Men’s Eyes : "— 
* Wenn ich bewein’ den Schiffbruch meines Lehens, 
Ich, den verstiess die Menschheit und das Gliic 
Und auf zum tauben Himmel schrei’ vergeber 

Mich selbst betrachtend fluche dem G 
Und méchte Diesem gern an Hoffnung gleic! 

Dem von Gesicht, Dem in der Freunde Z 

Mocht, Dieses Kunst, und Jenes Macht erreicly 
An grosster Freude finde grosste Qual, 
Und dann doch fast mir selbst veriichtlich werd 
Denk ich wohl Dein,—und, wie die Lerch’ em 
Beim Tagesgrauen steigt von dumpfer Erde, 
Singt Hymnen nun mein Herz am Himmel 
Denn Deine Lieb’ weiss so mich zu belohnen 
Denk ich an sie, dass ich nicht tauscht’ mit Ky 
In this version it will be seen that Herr Krauss keeps closely to 
the original, and if his lines do not wholly satisfy the ear, it may 
be partly because the exquisite music of the original fills the 
memory as we read them. 

Apart from the theory, and apart from the absurdity of omit- 
ting between twenty and thirty of the concluding sonnets in order 
to make the translation acceptable to ladies, Herr Krauss’s volume 
is wholly worthy of praise. The notes show that the writer is a 
man of culture, the translation of the Sonnets that he is a man of 
taste, and has a vivid perception of the beauty of the original text. 





MURPHY’'S MASTER.* 


| AMonG the number of novels which are conventional while 


they are also extravagant, so that the excitement of the unex- 
pected has no share in the feelings with which they are read, a 
perfectly unconventional novel is a refreshing occurrence. The 


/author of Lost Sir Massingberd began by providing the public 
| with a treat of this kind:—no amount of practice would have led 
| the reader to a correct solution of the missing baronet’s fate until 


his biographer chose to clear up the mystery;—and now he 
has done another startling thing. As an effort of imagination 
quite outside and apart from beaten tracks of fiction, Wurphy's 
Master is more remarkable than its predecessor ; though the per- 
sons to whom the story relates are less interesting than in the 
former case, and the element of unexpectedness is used with quite 
equal effect. 

Murphy's Master is a book not easy to criticise, because its 
merit lies in the dash, boldness, and originality of its plot, which 


| ought to be described in support of thatassertion. But neither the 


author of a clever story, nor any one of the readers to whom a 
reviewer may desire to recommend it, could possibly be grateful 
for having the story told in anticipation. Knowing this, and with 


|a wholesome restraining remembrance of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 


protest against such a misuse of the critic’s office, we will only say 


* Murphy's Master, and other Stories. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” 
&c. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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of the wry that i itis interesting ar ingenious to an uncommon de- ! which, from certain isto ‘of distant senabiteines “ Gerald 
gree, and that it is totally unlike any combination in fiction within | Griffin’ s famous book in the mutual situation of master and servant, 
our knowledge. The author has used his materials with consider- might be supposed to exist. 
able lavishness ; when the story has been read through, one issur- | ‘The author strikes the key-note of Murphy’s character in the 
prised at its brevity, considering how very much there is in it. | scene of his introduction to the reader. An exciting scene it js, 
Many of the incidents—especially the central one, which indicates | when ‘‘ Masther Frank” and his faithful servant are flying from 
a situation but little inferior in strangeness to that of the intruder | their pursuers along a dark road on a wild winter's night, after a 
on The Coming Race or the visitor to Erewhon—might have been | terrible scene which is destined to change the whole current of 
much more elaborately worked up. If the author has any more | Frank Kavanagh's life. ‘Che silence has been long unbroken Save 
such pirate stories in reserve, he may produce them, well assured | by the sound of the blood mare’s rapid hoofs and the wheels of 
of a welcome, after such an appetising ‘‘taste,” as his own | the dog-cart,—at length it has grown oppressive, and Murphy 
Murphy would say, as he affords usin his sketch of the career | speaks to his moody companion :— 
of Maguire. He states in a note that the Buccaneer Regu- | “* You'll be gettin’ could, Masther Frank. Just put thi 
lations, which he quotes, and uses with admirable effect in | ‘No wraps for me, Dick, to-night; I feel, even as it is, as 

‘ ‘ ° ‘ oe | very necktie choked me. Be sides, that’s your own coat, my go 
his story, ‘‘ were those in use with the famous Captain Bartho | fellow ;° and he put aside the friese that his companion offered ‘tie 
Roberts, who, with most of bis gallant crew, was hung at Antigua.” | with a steady but gentle hand.‘ Sure and why wouldn't it?’ urged th 








Employed in this context, they give an air of grim reality toa| other. ‘Amn’t I used to cold and such like? Havyn't Ll been raired y 
ar r he cre »? not like y« Masther Frank, though we j 
picture of life almost as terrible as that painted by Eugene Sue in | #4 from the cradle? not like you, Masther Frank, though w 
the same mother’s breast..—* We did so, Dick, but that’s no reas 


‘sc > " . 4 
his wonderful romance of the ‘* Zebec,” commanded by Pog, whose | you should literally give me the coat off your back; though I y 


capture was the fixed purpose of the stern, penitent Commander of | know you would do more than that to serve me any day, 

Malta, and the mission of that noble sable galley, ‘‘ The Holy |* Yes, # dale more, in troth’—* And yet, why should you, Dick: 

vt f the Moors.” A more curious conceit than the placing | Phat sometimes puzzles me; for really I’vo done little for you,” 
error O 4 . x @ placing | « Nothin’ at all, Sir, barrin’ watchin’ me, like a mother, for weeks, whe 


of a little community in the absolute power of a madman (Mur- | nobody else would come nigh me, for fear of catchin’ the spots. Not 


phy’s Master), supported by the unquestioning, unfailing devotion | #t all, barrin’ seein’ me through that bad bit of work at Limeric! 
. ° . ’ ’ wer have seen < © again at all. at; bunt fo 
of the only man who never could be induced to believe him mad | ¥!" Vd never have seen ould Ireland again at all, at all, bat for 
M hy hi If “~ bes 30 tor 2 : } j | speakin’ up for me afore them all, in the court-house! Lowe you not 
r ae © "4 y - ge a ‘ ‘ | oe 219 9 . ° 1 ’ 1 
(Murphy himself), and who rules it by these pirate laws, has | },4¢}ifo an’ liberty, that’s thrue for you, sir, and them’s things that nob 
seldom been worked out by any novelist’s brain. values.’-—* But, my good fellow, I ran no personal risk in cither of 
Though he has not made as much of the strange combination | things. I had been vaccinated, and was safe from tho small-pox, and a 
. speaking up for you in the court-house, why, I was tarred with the 


‘t, inde 


he has conceived as he might have done, he has fully worked ~b : . : : 

i 3 rush myself, and it would have been «a mean and cowardly : 
out the character, which is really, though not nominally, the | had I left you to bear the consequences of my own counsel.’— Yy 
most important point of the book. ‘‘ Murphy” is an achieve- | always right, Masther Frank. I dar’ say, if the thing was properly put, 
ment on which the author is to be congratulated. ‘The failures | Y°""® more obligated to me nor [ am to you. But in the manetine 
in tl 1 tae of ttch a teun ter Mnadied li b (here he changed his bantering tone for one of uncommon fervour and 
in the drawing of Irish characters by 408 Ish novelists may be feeling), ‘I’m your friend and servant—yes, just that, with the b 
almost reckoned by the number of their attempts. ‘Chey miss | of God’ (he took off his cloth cap, and made the sign of the cro 
the key-note; they produce preposterous caricatures, or silly haat or sober, — or sick, for life. I know it’s foolish, sir 
sketches which bear no likeness to any originals anywhere. ‘They | 2° S*W the other was about to speak), but it’s the same milk d 

3 a E It’s stronger, by far, nor the same blood.’—A groan burst from tl 
make utter confusion of the ‘‘brogue,” which they usually | m; un’s lips ail Nice Ril Ai ence lk wes aloes ady going 
suppose to extend to the upper classes of Irish society, and | speed.—* That was a nice thing to say to the young maste 
y ( o | self. * Hol 
they put forms of speech into the mouths of Irish peasants | bs oe sp muttered Dick to himself. *Holy Mo 
: . ymadhawn [ am! 

which they would not recognise, or even comprehend. Con- | _ 
sequently, the reading of novels in which the conventional | he long before the hint conveyed in this reflection po icant ups 
Irishman is introduced, is almost as great a weariness to the |“ then the retrospect is very skilfully managed. Throughou 
flesh and the spirit as the beholding of dreadful plays in which the pi dh character is the chief interest, and its eg rm “ 
conventional Irishman talks treason and sentiment, and makes | | admirable, to the deeply pathetic end of the half gentle, half fero- 
| 
| 
| 








jokes in a dialect which has no prototype between Donegal and cious, constant, jealous, revengeful, suspicious, brave, generous, 

Cape Clear. In books of this kind Irish people are made to ny scheming, disinterested, amusing, devoted, paradoxical being who 

“‘ belave,” and “kape,” and “ praste,” for * believe,” and “ keep,” partly follows, partly directs the fortunes of his master to their 
é . ’ 


. : : : . strang p> > 2 £ g sly > t > 
and * priest,” mistakes as impossible to any Irish person of any e, eventful end, in au absolutely novel catastrophe. 
” The short stories which follow Murphy’ s Master are clever and 


district as dropping his /’s, or saying * vich” and ‘ wery. : é : : 
original, quite worthy of being rescued from oblivion by a reprint. 


Writers undertake to represent the peasant pronunciation without 
having mastered the first rule of its deflection from the standard, 
which is that 7e and ce are never, while ei, ea, and e are almost | . CHRYSOSTOM.* 
always mispronounced. No Irishman, out of a book or a Mr. STEPHENS has hope a work of permanent interest and 
song, ever said ‘*‘ye thafe of the world” or ‘‘no more St. | value i in this Life and Times of St. Chrysostom. Ue is not, indeed, 
Pathrick’s Day we'll kape,” or “I belave you;” but most | free from the fault which seems almost inseparable from the office 
Irish peasants will declare that they are not **desavin’, yer | of biographer, the incapacity of putting himself in the position of 
honor,” or they are proud to ‘sarve” you, while Lever's | those who disliked and opposed his hero, Whatever we way 
story of the commanding officer who horrified his men by | think of the virtues and the genius of Chrysostom, it is impossible 
ordering them to convey an unwashed brother-in-arms to the | but that the prelates who brought about his downfall should have 
river, ‘‘ and lave him there,” has the point of probability. The | had some way of justifying their conduct to the world and to 
failures in those minor respects which destroy similitude and flavour | themselves. Posterity has condemned them with unanimous 
to the perception of readers who are familiar with the reality, are | voice, but it is incredible that the patriarch of a great see, backed 
generally accompanied by failures as complete in the moral por- | by a majority of the bishops of at least one province, should have 
traiture of the Irish peasant. ‘here is a general tendency to ex- | had no motives for their conduct but vulgar jealousy or unreason- 
aggerate one or two salient points, and a general inability to com- | ing dislike. If Mr. Stephens could have contrived to give us thir 
prehend and convey the jinesses which make up the complicated | view of the question, he would have given us a chapter not less 
whole. interesting than any that we find in this volume. Auother defect 
The author of Murphy's Master is a distinguished exception | is, that in analysing, as he does, with a very elaborate care, 
to the rule of failure in the delineation of Irish character. | separate homilies and treatises, he sometimes burdens his pages 
Murpby is the masterpiece of the book. The character of the | with matter of but little interest, while he fails to give his readers 
man has all the pathos of Lever’s Tipperary Joe, with desperate la complete view of the preacher’s general attitude of mind. And he 
unscrupulousness and dogged courage contrasting finely with | permits an occasional carelessness of expression which would have 
the passionate weakness and absolute lack of intensity in the | been better avoided. So we hear (p. 276) of ‘‘ unravelling a roll,” 
‘“‘Masther Frank,” to whom Murphy sacrifices everything, for | of ‘hesitating how to act” (p. 346), of ‘inveterate enemy” 
whom he literally livesand dies. He understands Frank Kavanagh | (p. 124), &c. When we have added that occasionally we notice 
perfectly, but that makes no difference to him; the ‘‘dault” or | in the style a not very felicitous imitation of Gibbon, we have 
foster-brother of the young master has no concern with his short- | finished our fault-finding. 
comings, but only with the saving of him in everything, the There is much in the life of Chrysostom, as there is in that of 
defending of him through everything. There is plenty of supersti- | not a few of the great divines of the early Church, which presents 
tion in Murphy, but, on this point at least, no conscience, and yet REF —— - — es 
there is not the least touch of the imitation of “* Danny Mann,” | fours Clryuostom, his Life and Times: a, Sketch 0 ee cand ne Morsay. 1872 
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a remarkable contrast to the orderly progress by which men now | 
advance to ecclesiastical eminence. ‘Though the son of a Christian 
mother, he had reached years of maturity before receiving 
baptism. Mr. Stephens makes the not improbable conjecture 
that he was unwilling to receive it at the hands of an Arian | 
pishop, and Arian bishops continued for many years to preside 
over the Church of Antioch ; some orthodox priest might, however, 
have been easily found; anyhow, the delay is singularly at | 
yariance with our notions and habits. It is probable indeed 
that the religious impulse in the man was still weak. ‘The 
Chrysostom of after days would hardly have been willing 


to be a pupil of the heathen sophist Libanius, a pupil 
so diligent and successful that long afterwards the old 


man, when asked on his death-bed who should be his successor, 
replied, ** It should have been John, if the Christians had not | 
Baptism once received, there was no doubt 
Ordination to the 
Then came the | 


stolen him from us.” 
what should be the tenor of his life thereafter. 
office of ‘‘reader ” followed almost immediately. 
resolution, made by him in conjunction with his friend Basil, to 
follow the ascetic life, a resolution which, for the present, at his | 
mother’s entreaty, he contented himself by carrying out in the 
practice of all kinds of austerities in his own home. He was thus 
engaged when an event occurred curiously illustrative of the times. 
Popular choice fixed upon the two friends as fit persons to succeed 
to certain vacant bishoprics, and this, though Chrysostom was 
not more than 26 years of age, and Basil not much older. Men | 
in those days were often made bishops much as among some | 
savage tribes maidens are made brides,—they were actually carried | 
The two friends agreed to | 


off by force and ordained. 
act together, but when the emissaries of the electors arrived, 
Chrysostom could not be found, and Basil was carried | 
off and ordained. ‘This pious fraud Chrysostom afterwards 
excused and defended in his tract ‘‘De Sacerdotio,” in which, 
after accounting for his own conduct by alleging a strong sense of 
his own unworthiness, he dilates on the dignity of the priestly 
office. It denotes the movement which religious thought had by 
this time made to find that the word for “ priest” used throughout 
this treatise is /¢p¢v¢, that for the Eucharist djz«. It was not long 
after this that Chrysostom, whose mother seems to have been now 
dead, entered a monastery. Even this did not satisfy him, and for 
a while he became an anchorite, a change which broke down his 
health and compelled him to return to his home in Antioch. 
During this time Chrysostom, though still a layman, was becom- 
ing a power in the Christian community, which certainly possessed | 


Famous as he was, how- | 


no abler or more accomplished member. 
| 


ever, he was perfectly content, when at last he consented to re- 
ceive holy orders, to fill for five years the humble office of a | 
deacon, busying himself with purely mechanical functions in the | 
ritual of the Church, and with ‘serving tables.” In conneo- | 
tion with this latter office a curious fact comes out which enables 
us to compare the pauperism of the great cities of antiquity with 
that which offers so tremendous a problem to ourselves. Out of a 
total population of 200,000 in Antioch, one-half was Christian, 
and of this half not less than three thousand were mainly dependent | 
The per-centage of pauperism is | 








| 





on the bounty of the Church. 
nearly three times greater than that which prevails in the metro- 
polis, though it must be remembered that, for reasons which are 
sufficiently obvious, the Christian half of the Antiochians probably 
contained far more than its due proportion of poor. When, at | 
last, the priesthood gave Chrysostom the right of entering the | 
rose at once into the highest reputation as a 

preacher. His sermons were the strangest mixture of pro- 

found theological knowledge, controversial ability, fervid elo- | 
quence, and the most direct, most homely plain-speaking. | 
lt is this last element that makes them especially interest- | 
Few things surpass them as pictures of the life of 
the times. The most striking incident in Chrysostom’s | 
career at Antioch was that which called forth ‘‘ The Homilies on 
the Statues.” The mob of the city, enraged at the imposition of 
a tax, had broken out into a riot, and had insulted the images of 
the Emperor's father and wife. ‘That Emperor was Theodosius. 
For a time it seemed likely that Antioch would suffer the terrible 
vengeance which afterwards fell on unfortunate ‘Thessalonica. 
Bishop Flavian, though feeble with age, and though it was yet win- 
ter, hastened to Constantinople, a journey of 800 miles, to intercede 
with the Emperor. Meanwhile the Imperial Commissioners arrived, 
instructed to execute summary punishment on the guilty. ‘Their 
action was stopped by the interference of some strange mediators. 
The hermits caine down from their mountain-dwellings to plead for 
the sinful city which they had abandoned. One of them, Mace- 
donius, surnamed Crithophagus, or ‘‘ the Barley-eater,” because 


pulpit, he 


lng, 
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| Archbishopric of Constantinople. 
| employed to secure so desirable a candidate, and Chrysostom 


| how seasonable at all times, how pre-eminently seasonable now. 


| wards the pitiable figure by the holy table 
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barley was his only food, seized the bridle of one of the commis- 


| sioners as they were passing to the hall of judgment, and com- 


manded him to dismount. ‘‘ Who is this mad fellow?” they had 
asked, but when they learnt his name, they fell on their 
knees before him and demanded his pardon. Finally, they con- 


| sented to suspend their sentence till the pleasure of the Emperor 
'should be known. 


Theodosius had by this time yielded to the 
entreaties of Flavian, who returned to the city in time to celebrate 
the Easter festival, and Chrysostom delivered on the occasion one 
of the greatest of his discourses. Mr. Stephens takes the oppor- 
tunity of telling the story of the massacre of Thessalonica, and 
points out the contrast between the supplicatory demeanour of 
Flavian and the commanding attitude of Ambrose, a contrast 
curiously significant of the difference between the Eastern and 
Western Churches as regards their relations to the secular power. 


| For about eleven years Chrysostom remained the great preacher 


of Antioch. In A.D. 387 he was selected by Eutropius, then all- 
powerful in the Imperial Court, as successor to Nectarius in the 
Something like force was 


was consecrated, greatly to the dissatisfaction of many rivals, 
a dissatisfaction of which he was soon to experience the 


results. Chrysostom’s tenaucy of his see was short and 
troubled. The people, indeed, adored him at Constantinople, as 


they adored him at Antioch; but a clergy who were too often 
worldly and even dissolute in their manners, a corrupt and profli- 
gate Court, and, most dangerous evemy of all, the real ruler of the 
East, the Empress Kudoxia, hated him with a fervent hatred. A 
prelate who lived like an anchorite among men who had been 
accustomed to look upon the Archiepiscopal Palace as London 
citizens look upon the Mansion House, and who spoke with the 


| direct plainness of John Knox, was not likely to please the corrupt 


and luxurious capital of the Kast. He did not strengthen his posi- 
tion, though he certainly reached the culminating glory of his life, 
by his courageous protection of the fallen Eutropius. ‘The scene 
is wonderfully dramatic :— 


“Such a vast concourse of men and women thronged the cathedral 
as was rarely seen except on Kaster Day. All were in a flutter of 
expectation to hear what the ‘golden mouth’ would utter, the mouth 
of him who had dared, in defence of the Church's right, to defy the 
arm of the law, and to stem the tide of popular feeling. But few 
perhaps were prepared to witness such a dramatic scene as was actually 
presented, and which gave additional force and effect to the words of 
the preacher. It was a common practice with the Archbishop, on ac- 
count partly of his diminutive stature and some feebleness of voice, to 
preach from the ‘ambo,’ or high reading-desk, which stood a little west- 
ward of the chancel, and therefore brought him into closer proximity 
with the people. On the present occasion, he had just taken his seat 
in the ambo, and a sea of upturned faces was directed towards his thin 
pale countenance in expectation of the stream of golden eloquence, 
when the curtain which separated the nave from the chancel was par- 
tially drawn aside, and disclosed to the view of the multitude the cower- 


}ing form of the unhappy Eutropius, clinging to one of the columns 


which supported the holy table. Many a time had the Archbishop 
preached to light minds and unheeding ears on the vain and fleeting 
character of- worldly honour, prosperity, luxury, wealth; now he would 
enforce attention, and drive his lesson home to the hearts of a vast 


| audience, by pointing to a visible example of fallen grandeur in the 


Presently he 
’ words 
‘Where 
now are the pomp and circumstance of yonder man’s consulship? where 
his torch-lit festivities? where the applause which once greeted him ? 
where his banquets and garlands? Where is the stir that once attended 
his appearance in the streets, the flattering compliments addressed to 
him in the amphitheatre? They are gone, they are all gone; one 
rude blast has shattered all the leaves, and shows us the tree stripped 
quite bare, and shaken to its very roots.’...... Then, turning to- 
: ‘Did I not continually 
warn thee that wealth was a runaway slave, a thankless servant? 
but thou wouldst not heed, thou wouldst not be persuaded. Lo! now 
experience has proved to thee that it is not only fugitive and thankless, 
but murderous also; for this it is which has caused thee to tremble now 
with fear.’ It was the glory of the Church to have afforded 
shelter to an enemy; the suppliant was the ornament of the altar. 
*What!’ you say, ‘is this iniquitous, rapacious creature an ornament 
to the altar?’ Hush! the sinful woman was permitted to touch the 
feet of Jesus Christ himself, a permission which excites not our 
reproach, but our admiration and praise.’ ” 

We have not space to follow the disgraceful story of the great 
preacher's overthrow. ‘lheophilus of Alexandria, who had un- 
willingly taken part in his consecration, was the prime mover of 
the cabal against him. ‘The enmity against him was but indirectly 
connected with controversy; the actual charges alleged, all of 
them, as it seems to us, ludicrously improbable or utterly trifling, 
concerned his personal conduct and demeanour. He was deposed 
by a synod most irregularly convened, and banished; but an 
opportune earthquake troubled the conscience of the Emperor, 
and the people of the city successfully demanded his recall. 
After a short stay, he was again expelled, this time never to 


poor unhappy creature who lay grovelling behind him. 
burst forth: ‘ Maraurns waraornrwv!—O vanity of vanities! 
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return. His abode was fixed by his persecutors successively at | shining dispel the darkness. ence it is impossible in the nature 
Cucusus, a village in the range of Mount Taurus, a bleak spot, | of things that Revelation could supersede reason, that the super. 
and constantly exposed to the incursions of the barbarous Isaurians ; | natural should do without the co-operation of the natural. Rather 
and at Pityus, a still more inhospitable region on the coast of the | is revelation the very aliment of reason, and nature and the super. 
Euxine. The latter place, indeed, he did not reach, for’he died on | natural are bound together not merely through unity of authorship, 

his road, at Comana, in Pontus. Twenty-seven years later wed but through analogy of character. 
relics (why should the word be written, as here, reliques?) were| But if the old antagonism between Faith and Reason jg 
brought to Constantinople, and deposited in the Church of the | removed, if the sacred deposit of saving truth which men haye 
Apostles. believed was bestowed upon a society or shut up in a book must 
The fame of Chrysostom as a preacher is amply justified by the be subjected to rational criticism, and tested and analysed by 
sermons which we possess. It must have rested, more than is | human thought, will not men gradually cease to attribute any 
often the case, on the intrinsic merit of his oratory. is ‘ bodily | sacredness whatever to the Christian scheme of thought itself 
presence was weak; he had not the full ringing voice which | The question may be, and by many has been, answered in the 
With such Principal Tulloch has no sympathy, 





sometimes gives so powerful a charm to indifferent rhetoric ; but | affirmative. 
the glow and power of his speech, now loftily elevated, now even | Claiming and contending for the largest latitude in thought and 
humbly practical, are sti!l so manifest when we read, that we can- | inquiry, he yet holds it impossible that these can ultimately 
not hesitate to rank the ‘* Goldenmouth ” among the great orators | lead to the elimination of the cardinal facts on which Christi- 
of the world. As an interpreter of Scripture, again, he has merits | anity rests. There is no uncertainty of sound in the tone 
of a high order; to no one of the “ Fathers” can we look with |in which he speaks of these. ‘The reality of the super. 
more confidence for the honesty and good sense which are not sensual, the fact that God reveals Himself to men’s spirits, and 
always found in commentators. These points, as well as the im- | has historically unfolded Himself in Christ, the elevation above 
portant subject of the bearing of Chrysostom’s writings ou the | things of time and sense of that which in man is his essential 
great Roman controversy, are discussed with ability and candour | nature, and the community of the spirit of man with (rod, are 
by Mr. Stephens, of whom, with thanks for a valuable and | made plain to the reader as the first and last principles of Dr, 








interesting book, we must now take leave. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND.? 
I;very thoughtful and liberal Englishman who reads these volumes 
will feel that Principal ‘Tulloch has Jaid him under obligation in | 


| 


writing them. 


| Tulloch’s religious philosophy. Instead, therefore, of tending to. 
wards scepticism, of insinuating doubts of the reality of the super. 
natural, or of tempting men to regard themselves as mere children 
of nature, his works have a directly opposite influence and effect. 
They tend to raise men’s thoughts to the contemplation of their 
lofty destiny, they teach constantly, both directly and in. 


ab is not the first time wo have boon indebted to/ directly, that men are the children of God, of the living God who 


utsi realing s » VE eof s Pi a 7 . ° : 7h * 

. - = ned oe we — bao : ep he anndbap ange | 18 their Father, and heirs of immortality. ‘Thus a spirit of devo- 
P :] 8s . . 

Whether we admit or not the claims of the Germans to have first | tion is fostered, at the same moment that lofty thoughts are 


taught us to appreciate Shakespeare, it is matter of notoriety | 
| 


suggested. In this way Principal ‘Tulloch is really one of 


that the earliest recognition of some of the greatest thinkers 4 the most effective Christian apologists. If this be the spirit 


these islands has come from abroad. ‘There is nothing, there- | 
fore, extraordinary in the fact that it is a Scotch Professor | 
whom Englishmen must henceforth acknowledge as having been | 
the first to do justice to a great movement in the theological and | 
philosophical thought of England in the seventeenth century. | 
Of course, to every educated reader the names of the Cam- | 
bridge Platonists—Cudworth, More, John Smith, Whichcote, 
and others—and those of the Liberal Churchmen—Lord Falk- 
land, John Hales, William Chillingworth — have been always 
familiar. But to the majority they have been names, and | 
nothing more. Even Cudworth’s /ntellectual System, which is a 
vast storehouse of forgotten lore and living thoughts curiously | 
intermingled, is a work more respected than read. The 
utmost that can be said to have been done in regard to these 
writers has been to estimate their general influence on the philo- 
sophical thought of England in a somewhat vague manner. 
Their real work, theif historical position in relation to 
the ecclesiastical and religious thought of the Church and 
the country, has not hitherto been determined. Principal 
Tulloch is the first who has systematically sought to exhibit 
them in their true historical connections, to vindicate for | 
them a distinctive national place, to assign to them a position 
in the historical development of English thinking in its bear- | 
ings upon English life. To do such a work in the spirit of 
wise comprehensiveness required for it needed a writer of no 
ordinary gifts. No one, however, can doubt that Principal Tul- 
loch was well qualified to accomplish it. Naturally tolerant, 
his tolerance has yet none of the feebleness that springs from 
indifferentism. He is and has always been the earnest champion 
of tolerance of variety of opinions, because convinced that only 
thereby could men make progress towards truth. That is too 
large to be grasped in its entire extent by individuals so as to 
be bound down under fixed formulas, never to vary from 
one generation to another and from century to century. 
It is through historical process, contributed to and advanced by 
the successive efforts of all the noble army of truth-seekers who 
have existed in the world from the dawn of conscious life, that 
progress has been made. And through the continued efforts of 
men likeminded will progress continue to be made. Even a revela- 
tion of absolute truth could not supersede such a course of his- 
torical development. For Revelation is not an external quantity 
that can be transferred as it stands into the minds of men. Only 
in and through the connection between the source of light and the 
recipiency of it can the light become real, so as to shine, and by 
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of his work, his preparation for the fulfilment of the task 
he has undertaken in these volumes has also been real and 
thorough. lis researches have been in the historical sphere, but on 
its internal more than on its external side. He has sought out the 
ruling spiritual and rational influences that have moulded the minds 
of men since the starting-point of what is distinctively the modern 
period at the Reformation. He has familiarised himself with 
the great lines of thought which, running side by side, or coming 
often in contact and collision with each other, have resulted in the 
forms of ecclesiastical and theological activity now witnessed in our 
own country. The titles of his previously published works are an 
indication of this. In The Leaders of the Reformation he had to 
deal with the wider circle of influences, and in English Puritanism 
andits Leaders he was brought face to face with a more national, if 


necessarily somewhat narrower work. Thus by long and careful 


| study, by wide scholarship, by comprehensive catholic sympathies, 


by philosophical insight, and the habit of analysing historical 


| results in the ecclesiastical and theological sphere into their 


spiritual and rational elements, he has been prepared for doing the 
work he has now accomplished. Add to these qualifications 
that Dr. Tulloch writes in an eloquent, masculine, and impressive 


| style, and enough has been said to demonstrate his fitness for the 


task of fixing the true place of, and assigning their real character and 
influence to the Liberal Churchmen and the Cambridge Platonists 
of England in the seventeenth century. 

From what we have already stated, it will be seen that the 
movement of which these volumes treat was twofold. It was 
ecclesiastical, and it was also theological. And to this division 
there corresponds an actual division among its promoters. The 
men who fostered and furthered higher aud more liberal, because 


| more rational and comprehensive, views of the functions and pro- 


vince of the Church were not the same men who quickened religious 
thought at its roots, and paved the way for a wider comprehension 
in theology. Dr. Tulloch starts with the first and goes on to the 
second. Hence the first volume deals with the Liberal Churchmen 
whose names have been mentioned. ‘heir aim was to find a firm 
standing-ground midway between the opposite and mutually ex- 
clusive High Anglicans on the one side, and the dogmatic Puritaus 
on the other. Hence they opposed with vigour and force, and 
with a wealth of rational argument, the contentions of those who 
on one side or other maintained the divine right of special forms 
of Church government. Though abiding by Episcopacy, they 
did so because they were able to vindicate its reasonableness, not 
because they believed it had been revealed in Scripture as the true 
and only form. 

No form of Church government, they asserted, was of Divine 
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guthority except in the general sense that what is most rational is 
binding, because the light of reason is itself of divine origin. Ac- 
cording to the varying circumstances and conditions of the Church, 
there might be several different forms equally suitable at different 
times. The Church itself was not so much any particular organisa- 
tion, as & society whose members had certain dispositions, Its idea 
was spiritual and moral, not ritual. The Church was therefore in- 
clusive and comprehensive, not exclusive and dogmatic. The recog- 
nition of the realities of Christian thought and life, rather than 
the acceptance of any special system, was its foundation, The 
Liberal Churchmen were broad enough to adopt the Apostles’ 
Creed as their basis of doctrine, and they held that the national 
Church should be broad cnough to include all who could make the 
game profession. In proportion to its greater comprehensiveness of 
yarieties of spiritual activity, the Church was the more and not 
the less divine. This purely ecclesiastical movement was 
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the work of divifies of the Church of England, and was | 


supplemented by the second and deeper movement of which 
we have spoken, carried out also by men belonging to the same 
Church. From questions of Church polity and external organisa- 
tion the Cambridge Platonists, as the religious controversies of 
the time took a wider and extended sweep, rose to a higher 
level. They saw the necessity of regarding the questions with 
which they were brought to deal at their foundations. Accordingly 
they passed into the broader field of religious and philosophical 


discussion, in order to vindicate on the ground of reason the in- | 


terests of the Christian religion. ‘The earlier question, the necessity, 
namely, of broadening and liberalising the constitution of the 
National Church, had not disappeared. But the philosophy of 
Hobbes, amongst other influences, had forced the more fundamental 
questions regarding the nature, bases, and warrants of religion, 
the nature and existence of God, the individuality and independ- 
ence of mind, as separate from and above matter, the immortality 
of the soul, and others, to the front. 
with which the Cambridge Piatonists had to deal. It had become 
anecessity under the advancing philosophical conceptions of the 
the age—men’s thoughts being acted upon and widened by the 
speculations of philosophers like Hobbes and Des Cartes—to 
vindicate the rationality of the Christian faith. Though all of 
them were not fully equipped by philosophical training for the 
task, yet Cudworth, for example, was evidently led to vindicate 
Christianity against Materialism, mainly in reaction against the 
teaching of Hobbes, and in order to meet the destructive principles 
of that great thinker. More, on the other hand, was little versed 
in Hobbes, and seemingly but partially trained in the history of 
recent philosophy. 
that they were not sufficiently receptive of the philosophical 
thought of their own time. They were too full of Plato and the Neo- 
Platonists, and too entirely under the power of their special specu- 
lative tendencies, and even of the forms of their speculation, to be 
able to do justice to the new spirit in philosophical inquiry, which 


in their day was taking possession of the higher thought of the | 


age. We believe this was the reason why they have been to so 
large an extent iguored, and why their influence has not been more 
permanent. 

The Liberal Churchmen who led the first of the two movements 
were chiefly from Oxford, while the leaders of the second were 
almost exclusively from Cambridge. ‘The latter were more 


closely connected together by personal associations than the | 


former, and their influence as of a special school has been 
the more real and lasting of the two. 
between the two groups is that while the former came mainly 
from the High Church and Royalist side in the great struggle 
of the period, the latter originated from the Puritan side, 
and owed their position to the triumph of the Parliament and 
the favour of the Protector. This contrast of origin is not, 
43 Principal Tulloch says, accidental. Each of them was 
naturally determined to reaction against the prevalent force or 
tendency that dominated in the society to which they belonged. 
And the Cambridge Platonists can be traced to have been led to 
adopt the attitude they assumed by the necessity imposed on 
them by the circumstances of the time, of protesting against 
the ecclesiastical narrowness and dogmatism by which they were 
surrounded. ‘hey did this, but they sought to make their protest 
effective by a positive and constructive work. ‘Therefore their 
great aim was to show the reasonableness of Christianity,—to lay 
the foundations of a Christian philosophy ; in short, to reconcile 
faith and reason by preserving both, and allowing to each the whole 
Scope and functions it was entitled by its nature to claim. 

In tracing the history of this double movement, Dr. Tulloch 


adopts the biographical method. Beginning with the Liberal 
‘ 
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‘These were the questions | 


Indeed, it is the great defect of the group | 


Another contrast | 
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Churchmen, he passes in review Lord Falkland, the champion 
of ** A Moderate and Liberal Church,” John Hales of Eton, 
who sought to indicate the due relations of ‘ Religion and 
Dogmatic Orthodoxy,” William Chillingworth, who vindicated 
‘**'The Religion of Protestants ;” Jeremy ‘'aylor, who asserted the 
claim to ‘‘ Liberty of Christian Teaching within the Church ;” 
aud Edward Stillingfleet, who provided ‘the Irenicum of a Com- 
In the second volume, dealing with the 
Cambridge Platonists, we have similarly brought before us 
Benjamin Whichcote, whose task it was to exhibit the right 
relations of ** Reason aud Religion ;” John Smith, who laid the 
** Foundations of a Christian Philosophy ;” Ralph Cudworth, the 
champion of ‘* Christian Philosophy in Con flict with Materialism ;” 
Henry More, the type of ‘* Christian ‘Theology and Mysticism,” and 
| oneor two names of minor note. In every case we have a biographical 
sketch, with a summary of the opinions and relative positions of 
each of these men. General chapters are interspersed through the 
work, tracing the historical sources and connections of the thought 
of which they were the representatives, and showing finally 
the importance and value of their services, and the necessity that 
the comprehensive Church and the religious philosophy after 
| which they strove should still be sought in the deepest interest of 
humanity. It will thus be seen, that though the work is composed 
of a number of separate and seemingly independent parts, there is 
a unity of plan and structure binding these together in a 
consistent whole. We are shown the historical origin of the 
movement these men carried forward iu the tendencies of Protes- 
tant thought at the time of the Reformation. Weare taught how the 
conflicts of exclusive Anglicans and dogmatic Puritans made neces- 
sary such a movement in England, if the Church was to correspond 
to the true ideal of a National Church. Although it is impossible not 
to observe a want of method and philosophic order in the school, 
and a lack therefore of that distinct progress within its own bounds 
which a more philosophical spirit demands, and might have brought, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge the great influence which the 
two schools have exercised upon English religious thought. 
What strikes one, indeed, as somewhat strange, is that England 
and the English Church should not earlier have had representatives 
of a school whose historical founder may be said to have been 
the immortal Hooker. But Hooker remained isolated in his life, 
anc till long after his death. He first took root, Dr. Tulloch 
shows us, in Whichcote, and his influence bas never who!ly 
ceased since. It is a living and operative influence now. Not 
the least valuable lesson taught by the work is the neces- 
sity that the Church of England, if it is to continue really 
| National, should include the various elements and activities of the 
religious life of the nation. ‘lherefore there must be room in it 
for all classes and orders of Churchmen. ‘The Broad Churchman, 
in elaiming his own birthright of freedom, ought to be the last to 
| forget that in the National Church that would correspond to his 
| ideal, there must be a place for the actual historical forces and tend- 


| encies represented by those who in our own day are severally called 


| High Churchmen and Low Churchmen. 





A FRENCH WORKMAN ON THE ENGLISH WORKING 
CLASSES.* 
Ir is a fact not sufficiently remarked that Frenchmen are 
becoming less and less deserving of the sarcasms which 
their ignorance of English history and social organisation have 
rather justly brought upon them. M. Esquiros gave some 
years ago a very readable if often incorrect appreciation of 
insular manners. M. Taine’s strictures on England, however 
limited their scope may be, contain a mass of acute observation to 
the truth of which Englishmen themselves are bound to render 
justice; MM. Casimir Périer, Léonce de Lavergne, Amé lée 
Pichot, and others have also devoted no small study to English 
literature and politics, and if a vast number of Frenchmen are still 
under the impression that the Lord Mayor is the highest dignitary 
of this country, and that it is common with every well-educated 
Briton to drink four bottles of port wine after dinner and 
sleep under the table, it must be recognised, on the other hand, 
that there is a strong disposition among our neighbours to know 
something of what goes on across the Channel. ‘The present work 
is a proof of this observation. It is written by a French working- 
man of no small fame in the French world of politics, M. Martiv 
Nadaud, and would be worth noticing if only for the obvious pains 
the author has bestowed on the object of his study. Anticipating 
the embarrassment of the reader to account for the abnormal fact 


Par Martin Nadaud, Ancien 
Lachaud. 


* Histoire des Classes Ourriéres en Angleterre. 


Représeutant du Peuple. Avec une Préface de Louis Blanc, Paris: 
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ee . possible taste and judgment, of the tellin 
of their liberty, and that |; ‘ 


























estion. <A publie system of relief, wis 


is the plan which he 
kind, you make,” 
il strata.” 
The Epistle s and Art of Poetry of Hlorace. 
(Nimmo. )—This 


tie 


but hon 
by the strange travestio in which he pre 


. a : : Wood’s introduction, and we fiud there a se 
English working classes date from that Reformation ; that ee ’ sh oo 
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RATURE, 


By William Lucas Sargant, 
nnot think that Mr. § Sargant 
j question seems to 

wl lich has been 


l from the title of 
Irreconcilables ” 





; but we 





t possible 
ns which are intended 


t oO ines ! We are 

la » fe » Pope ra 

ind France,” and we 

M rnor Gaume, an Anos. 
t t t 1 | 


protoxyde of 





ind true science,” 


it what on earth has all this 
d expectations raised. by to do with School Boards? If it | the subject at all, it 
is democratic, and it is easy to discover that tells the opponents of d Li nalism. On? th hole, though 
in its most moderate and | W eo for the most part v t Birmingham Manufacturer,” 
tendencies should We ‘ that h ps t l n much forward. The best 
and permit him to | t of t essay is tho edify int the election of the Birming. 

; ra ip ll fifteen vata. ¢ 
» may consider as opposed Board. The Secu l ‘ : fife n seats, and 
He relates the history | ™s*°¢t ae aren > “ Sy 
“ | they are actually in a minorit I nd ¢ y, © Paupers and 

follows | t “te | ; | a ‘ollected a 

Ss ( mu 1 Vill rit has collected a great 
sa] } ] Bi Ca 
-velopment through the course ¢ . : 
development through the irse of saiesieciter al aaien ORiiuitiedl i anil v: reviews tho whole oh. 


ject carefully, and argues for his viev " thm deration and ability. He 
religion to show the causes of their progress towards independence; | ;, 4.,0sed to what we may 
M. Nadaud asserts 
the resistance of the English against the principle of Roman | ¢ 
Republican the 
and one that does credit to his impartiality ; 
Nadaud’s countrymen of all 
Opinions who are prepared to confess that Protestantism has been 
the embryo whence sprang English liberty. 
oo familiar with the Eng- | which are really very puzzling to the critic. 
» very heartily, and who can give 


o-economical view of the 
‘ly and discriminatively 


and largely supplemented 








advoc “Tf you don't 


he says, “a helpless and 


Translated into English 
is one of the books 
Hore is a gentleman who 
taste and intelligence do not 
yur to his favourite author 
sents him. We read Dr, 


lection, made with the best 


passages of the works which 




















he is ab ut to translate, and lo! every passage is followed by a render- 
but for that the working classes would be striving against the ing which is in almost every case*depl rab! weak, Here is a specimen, 
same obstacles as those of France. Going farther, he establishes fa Cit ernest eee 
a parallel between France and England, and shows how, if the ‘Tra furor brevis est: animum r pare 
French bourgeoisie were intelligent and wise, France would, no Rm pace rape pes hong chy 
more than England, be exposed to those terrific cataclysms whereof With bit and br an 
the insurrection of the Commune is the last and most fearful Its wild and wayward curvet 
example. The English aristocracy, says M. Nadaud, has ever | Now Dr. Wood must know perfectly well tha n is not 
shown itself animated by a conciliatory spirit; it yields slowly | rendered by ‘mind,’ but then there is a rhyme to bo found for ‘find 
what is just, but yet it yields; and thus the working classes earn | and Horace and reason have to go to t ull, Ono more will be 
their privileges, slowly, it is true, but surely; and that kind of | cnough:— ia eat ok 
tardy progressis perhaps more solid than that achieved by violent tinontale cieet, dominam 6a us, at 
outbursts and convulsive efforts, because the people have time to Se are dcadiaen kamen aces aie 
learn how to use liberties so laboriously acquired; whereas Freedom—than metals beiter far—re 
~ . cs i . He on his shoulders ea iamefu 
the French bourgeoisie kindles a spirit of fierce revolt by pre- A master, and his slave w ys | 
posterous intolerance; they turn their back on concession, Shs eee cee = nt cates 
thinking that if they give an inch, they will be forced to give | wo gay not go bevond the If Dr. Wood ean ¢ 
an ell; they will not admit of conciliation, and exasperate | jetter with his pi cod pa t produces wh 
the working classes by an avowed determination to grant) puts out his strength, the k t the rest the better 
nothing, and to repel by violence all efforts on their part towards S of the Tongue and J ra W Life, &c. By Monseig 
emancipation. The English workmen are quiet, happy, and) peur Landriot, Archbishop of R . 1 ted by Helena Lyons 
contented, for they have the rig > tog ‘ther, to as- B id Oates. Some of l i r our speaking 
sociate, and to safeguard th French work- | wi igh praise of M 4 ntitled “ The Brav 
men are refused all this, when revolt and the VW .” The same strong masculine s me large knowledg 
lamentable consequences. M. asserts that it of tan ud t Ba speaking plainly without 
would be within the power of tl ie to save them- into anything Ii val pungent \ “ee 
selves and to save France by studying conduct of the English a a straglinliter 65 
] hett n aching which 1s § 
conclusions are no doubt pr foun 1, and open a vast field for ' ane . ogee m he eo pe 
We are persuaded that if proper st tudy were givenin ** “i : beonlasts Yes! Bea aaa pee 
M. Nadaud’s //ist a might contribute to a great _ , 
ards the peacef lution of many social problems. He 4 “i ' I nantio wish thal 
10 aristocracy in France, and the working classes are in a | 4404 kil] jealousy. and in la 
chronic state of fermentation ; per contra England offers a striking y knew how they are laug 8 
contrast ; and yet England has not suffered the same revolutionary dpetties 
tests. M. Martin Nadaud has done well to show his countrymen ey hi: ; % ~ a be \ ms % 7 
how England might possibly give them a useful lesson in what jealous, that if it should ey 1 to pl 
concerns the most portentous question of the time. We may add would actually come to hate your « And you, too, are jes re 
that a certain diffuseness of ideas, and some occasional misprints 00 LSS GEFORY SURE CVC! etre ares ‘distrus ge i 
bee s intolerable to y je t ti lin you try t con 
of English names, will not prevent M. Nadaud’s book from giving ....) jt and disguise t urt in the flowing 
pleasure and instruction to English, as well as to French readers. | dra s which you dig the n ts of privileges 
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Rest assured no one is deceived. 
ear the secret of the little comedy you are acting, for you have gone 
on the stage and are laughed at. That is all you have gained.” 

There is scarcely a 

an English ¢ uman of the moderate school might not preach from his 


own pulpit. 











Each one whispers in his nei 


the volume, we may add, whicl 





word throughout 





indications of a Roman origin that we 





10 only 


can discover ourses is the frequent quotations of the 
Apocry} ha, nee to the works of the pseudo-Dionysius 
which would see 





m to imply that they genuine, This uner 


] were 


n Roman Catholic divines, 


ecems to be inveterate 


habit of quot 

The D’ Eyncourts of Fairleigh. 
(S. Tinsley.)—We must 
Tinsley. He told us some time ag 
novels in one volume, and the announcement 
And he did 


The book before us can boast neither 


Rowland Kemp. 3 vols. 
with M 
o that he was going to publish 
greeted 
three of 


By Thoma 
r Samuel 
good 
with a 
the 


the one 


again remonstrate 


once 


Wits 


general chorus of praise. give us two or 
promised size and quality. 
nor the other. In fact, it is quite of the old type, a novel of the very 

1 


ked t 
the metaphor, of indifferent quality beaten out very thin. 


trpe that prov he feeling which Mr. Tinsley recognised,—metal, 
if we may 
There is a wi 
rightful pro 

asham philanthropist, drawn, of course, in ludicrous caricature, whom the 
Virtue and right triumph in the end, but only 
We may be 
allowed to say that the author somewhat abuses his privilege in respect 
It is quite legitimate that he should 


*ked uncle who dispossesses a nephow and niece of their 


sty by means of a forged will, and there is an accomplice, 


wicked uncle murders. 
after many trials and dangers endured by the true heir. 





of these same trials and dangers. 
leave his readers in a suspense as agonising as he can contrive to make 
it about the fate of his hero, but we submit that after such a passage as 
this, “A splash as of a heavy boiy falling into the water—a sob—a 
gurgle—one more unearthly shriek—and the mist-shroud closed round 
I watery coffin,” the reader is justified in expressing in 
the 
“corpse ” reappears, quite ready for all the rest of the heir’s business. 


Neither the plot nor the style of The D’Eyncourts of Fuirleigh entitles it 





his corpse in it 


the strongest terms his disappeintment and annoyance when 


to any commendation. 

The Best of All Good Company. First Series, By Blanchard Jerrold, 
(Houlston.)—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold gives biographical memoirs of six 
of the great writers of this century, the six being Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lord Lytton, Mr. Disraeli, Douglas Jerrold, and Scott, whom, perhaps, 
The 
biographies are of varying value and interest. Those that deal with the 
lives of Lord Lytton, of Mr. Disraeli, and of Sir Walter Scott have 
They reproduce materials with which 


as belonging to a past generation, it was a mistake to include. 


nothing noticeable about them. 
well-informed readers will be already familiar. To the others we should 
be inclined to ascribe a much higher value, not so much on account of 
superior literary merit, of which Mr. Jerrold’s pen has always a sufficien 
command, but because they are inspired, in greater or less degree, by a 
The sketch of Charles Dickens will 
not be considered superfluous, even in view of the elaborate biography 
which Mr, Forster is engaged in writing. In the life of Douglas Jerrold 


Thackeray's 


personal knowledge and affection. 


the writer performs a pious office well and gracefully. 
life makes an Well-chosen extracts from the 


works of the selected author, and a literary criticism, of which the chief 


her interesting essay. 
fault is, might be expected, that it is somewhat too laudatory, com- 


plete the work, which supplies, we may say, as much good reading as 


could easily 1 volume of the size. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 


‘rits are so attrae- 


included in a 
Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


3somuch } 1ise in this novel, and some of 


~There 


its m 


tive, that its faults are, we think, worth pointing out to the author, 
rienced, and equally evidently a painstaking writer. 
‘pure womanly,” 


+ 
evidently 
But a word for it 


juite free from 


s, in the first instanee. It i 





ion, from strain, »nd trick of every kind ; it deals 








with persons, spheres, and events which imay fairly be supposed to bo 

in the acquaintance and experience of the lady-novelists, a class 
not usually recruited from either the highest or the lowest ranks of 
society ;—it is f interesting, and it is well put together, in good 
English, out mannerism or affectation, except in the names 
Which are ill chosen. Rourke Trenham. Horton Newley, Asael Bren 


wk rd appellations, and the employment of surnames in 


ismal names is the exception in reality, t)erefore it 





be made the rule in a novel. Kora Briarlin, as the name of 


an English } mt woman, is a singularly unhappy effort of imagina- 
tion. The plot is not strong, but neither is it improbable or incon- 
sistent, and it owes nothing to sources from which it has become too 


umon a practice to borrow materials. We think Miss Hay has hardly 


Lorraine Gaveston, so attractive as a woman as 





The first volume presents the pretty 





try ith a true heart to resist the « i 
injustice, and a most attractive, pathetic picture it 
llow Lorraine with so much interest through her ill 
in the second volume Miss Hay makes the mis- 


She permits sentiment of a morbid 
and it is a 


great deal to grant, that a man like Mr. Gaveston, otherwise sonsible and 


Ly most stress. 
] 


0 much 


Granting, 





influence in real life. 





amiable, would have banished little « - because her birth had 
cost him his beloved wife’s li ) ren as living in 
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makes the progress of improvement very slow. 


‘old and 








sullen estrangement from such a girl as Lorraine, when 


and another severe bereavement have obliged him to restore her te her 


tion and judgment of 


rightful home, is to fail in per 








lose 


and to 


sight of the 1 


cessive and morbid feeli The love story of this 





pretty, very pure, perhaps not very probable; for in 


not think people ever widely or for long 1 ‘ 
those of others on points so vital as lov ure 
instance iflin She 1 { 





» Miss Hay’s error is trif 


tion, which besets every writer, to 


young 





ome of her mi characters sho is 
und Lucilla Vere 
the author 
Lucilla. 
terrible example of her would have had attractions for a writer with 
solf-c Miss Hay. Sho handles the °Wifo’s 
question gracefully, though with a firm adherence to its prohibitory 





vapital studies of the quiet and mim 


exhibits true skill in the use she ultimately makes 


The girl is perfectly natural, and the temptation to make a 


mmand than Sister 


less 





side. We have never seen the plea that the ties created by marriage 
are, from a religious point of view, valid for eternity, as time, put 
forward in fiction before, and while we do not claim serious consider- 


ation for it in the practical handling of the matter, we are glad to 
uf 


find it urged with originality and ability on the sentimental side. 


A Handbook of Hygiene. By G. Wilson, M.D. (J. and A, Churehill.) 
—Dr. Wilson is the medical officer of the Convict Prison at Portsmouth, 
and his experience, together with a very careful study of the results of 
observations in sanitary matters, have qualified him to write a very 
Such topics as the space required for 
the accommodation of the sick, the foods 
and their influence on health, ventilation and warming, water supply, 
utilisation of 
every head of a family. Dr. Wilson deals with them, as it appears to us, 
Books of the kind must have their use, though tho 


complete treatise on his subject. 
proper relative value of 


and the removal and sewage, demand the attention of 
very satisfactorily. 
apathy, blindness, and selfishness of the governing class—ihich in these 


3 practically the lower middl 


huss— 





matters, it must be remembered, 
Even now we are see- 
ing medical officers of health appointed to do the whole work for a 
They might as well be appointed to do it for all Europe. 

By the Rey. H. C. 


(Bentley.)—This is a truly surprising book. If, when 


county! 


Franl. Lawre¢ nee; or, A Young Man's Fancy. 
Adams, M.A. 
taking one’s walks abroad, one were to meet a tranquil, nibbling sheep, 
and on a nearer view the animal were to display the teeth and claws of 
a lion, the sense of the unexpected and the incongruous could hardly bo 
stronger than that which is produced by the development of the history 
of Frank Lawrence ; the fate and fortune of this particular young man’s 
the individuals who take boat together, in 
The book 


fancy, and the destinies of 
the first chapter, to return to Oxford after a day’s pleasure. 
opens very pleasantly, and the unsuspecting reader is fully persuaded 
calm, well-bred, well-written, 
knows life and human nature, 


that he is about to enjoy a rare treat, a 





sensible story of real life, by a man who 
a sort of pleasant conversational narrative, with a few thoroughly 
studied types of character, and a setting of events neatly contrived and 
Moral, of course, and pro- 





arranged to exhibit and embellish them. 


bably religious, but not offensively so, not a disguised tract, something 


different from the ordinary three-volume article turned out by the 


cartload ; 


not wonderful, probably, but at least fresh. So we start fair, 



















rathe ng the University flavour in the talk and the topography, 

ted in lazy, poetical, outspoken, gentlemanly 

ectly itisfied that he should find L 3] len- 

did beauty, an t ing painter, and the most superb singer 

f Spanish ballads of chivalry in the world, in a rustie cottage 

otherwise tenanted by peasants, whither he and his companions have to 

betake themselves because his indolent steering has brought the beat to 

grief Wi spt rfully tithesis to his defects in William 

Nevinson, who is like o of M llope’s young clergyman, only 

that he nips the likeness in t rd t w to take Orders and 

ng int bank; and l!that once more in life we ve come 
upon a book in w ud ma fter a gent sal 

pages, and purpose, with « rful but hurried sincerity, to resum 

! ud t t » to- ? But after > uy s this 

V i les, and rep! by a real y ngruou 

th tho styl 1) ! t that 2 ippose the 

1 r to ve suddenly ch l plan hand, very much 





rward all is extravagantly 


common-place. <A seduction, a supposed suicide, au attempted murder, 


heiress, forged letters, hush- 














tmys 1s ll, a lost hiissiny 
nloney t u < mart t ditto, an attorney of quite 
unpl lented villany, 1 el 1 in w h ¢ candidate 
bribes mob to beat an candidate; a general wl 
up t uddaught ‘ first love y] ' 
body else to 1 itter Ignorance of her nefactor’s 

existence, never indul lf until just before his death 
with the pleasure « ! nd then makes a will by which ho 

nherits grat 1 1 love w the mysterious beauty of the 
rus ttage) if loes not marry t lady, whom he has never 
sO these and other odds tl ends too numerous to mention are the 
materials w vhich Mr. Adams has thought proper to work. Ho 
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throws in the missionary element, no doubt ‘in character,’ as Mr: 
Crummles threw in the pump and tubs, sending Frank out to Madagas- 

car as a missionary, while the other people are perpetrating every sort 
of villany at homs, an bringing him back to deliver popular lectures, 
after the reader has quite forgotten him in the whirl of criminality. 
As poor Jack Lawrence has recovered from the shock of the supposed 
suicide of the mysterious beauty and fallen in love with another woman, 
to drown 





it is rather hard, after all he has undergone at Madagascar, 
him and his first * f ’ under circumstances which were used up, for 
the purposes of fiction, in 10 Mill on the Floss.” 

Golden Lives: Biographies for the Day. By H. A. Page. 
and Co.)—The subjects of these ten brief biographies are well chosen, 
widely various, and yet alike in t! 
the world while they lived, are of real value now in the 
their lives and as characters. Mr. Page has fulfilled his task 
in the instance of with close .at 
and strong sympathy. Tho latter quality is a prominent characteristic 
of this writer, and one which never fails to attract. He reads the man 
of whom he writes by the power of his sympathy ; he finds his motives, 
he detects his difficulties, he sifts his aims and his meaning, and puts 
yal, and living. Mr. Page impresses his 





(Strahan 


is, that they were all of real value to 
results of 





tion, keen perception, 





him before us very complete, 1 
readers with a notion of conscientious, painstaking work which is not 





wearisomely conveyed to them, but comes with a satisfactory sense 
that he has given them the key-note to each character which he has 
drawn, and put before them, briefly, indeed, but without triteness, 
the practical result and lesson of each life. He suggests, without 
preaching; his book is one not only to read, but to remember. Of the 
ten “ Biographies of the Day” which it contains, those of Michael Faraday, 
Hugh Miller, and William Burns, the missionary, are of the deepest 
interest. 

We have received the Supplement to Dictionary of Chemistry, by 
Henry Watts. 
chemical science up to the end of the year 1869, 


(Longmans. )—This volume includes discoveries made in 
together with such 
corrections of former results as had been obtained in the years 1870-1. 
Of other books dealing with various branches of science and natural 
history we haye to acknowledge A Treatise on Terrestrial Magne tism 
(Blackwood); Jutroduction to the Study of Biology, by H. Alleyne 
Nicholson (Blackwood); Contributions to Molecular Physics in’ the 
Domain of Radiant Heat, by John Tyndall, LL.D. 
Hall); a volume of papers from Philosophical Transactions and the 
Philosophical Magazine ; Memorial of Chemical Physiology, by Ta. G, 
W. Thudicum, es D. (Longman Popular Natural Philosophy, trans- 
lated and edited by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., from Ganot's “ Cours Elemen- 
taire de Physiqu te Laws of the Winds in Western Europe, by W. Clement 
Day (Stanford) ; TTandbook of British Fungi, by M. C. Cooke (Mac- 
millan); Modes of Origin of Lowest Organism, by H. C. Bastian (Mac- 
millan); Zhe First Book of Botany, by Eliza A. Youmans, a new an 
enlarged edition (H. 8. King); and A First Book of Botany, Collins. 
Series, by J. H. Balfour, M.D. (Collins.)\——To more popular science 
belong The Ministry of Nature, by the Rey. H. Macmillan 
(Macmillan); and Life in the Primeval World, founded on 
Meunier’s “Les Animaux d’Autrefois” (Nelson).—— Dealing with 
branches of medical science, we have Consumption and the Breath 
Rebreathed, by H. MacCormac, M.D. (Longmans); Chloroform, by C. 
Kidd, M.D. (Renshaw); and On Relapsing and Famine Fever, by R. T, 
Lynn, Bengal Army (H. S. King)——Dealing with art and various 
branches of technical education and knowledge, we have A /istory of 
the Gothic Revival, by Charles L. Eastlake (Longmans); tio 
of Ivories, Ancient and Medieval, in the South Kensington Museum 
(Chapman and Hall); Nautical Surveying, by J. N. Laughton (Long- 
mans); Solid Beams and Girders, bby W. Donaldson (Spon) ; 
and Joinery, by T. T. Aveling (Warne); and Patterns for Turning, by 
H. W. Elphinstone (Murray).——Of legal treatises and handbooks, we 
have Handy Book: of Parish Law, by W. A. Houldsworth, third edition 
(Routledge) ; Law of Gas and Water Supply, by W. H. Michael and 
J. Spicer Wells (Butterworth); The Law of Husband and Wife, by 
J. W. Smith (Effingham Wilson); Book of Church Law, by the Rev. 
H, Blunt, revised } and Six Privy 
Council Judgments, with introduction, notes, &e., by W. G. Brooks, 
M.A. (H. S. King.)——We have also to acknowledge A Iistory of 
British Commerce, by Professor Leone Levi ( eg A cg Merchant's 
Handbook of Money, Weights, &., of All Nations A. Browne, 

LL.D. (Stanford); Scottish Legal Antiquities, by Cosmo ans (Edmon- 
ston and Douglas); Zhe Setter, by E. Laverack (Longmans); and in 
school-books, new ed ns of Dr. Butler’s Sketch of Modern Ge graphy 
and Civil Service Arithmetic, both from Messrs. Longman. 
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Carpe ntry 


y W.G. Phillimore (Rivingtons) 
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Salmon (Geo.), Sermons, 2nd Series, cr 8vo.. (Macmillan 60 
Salter (Joseph), The Asiatic in England, cr 8vo od 
Sinclair (T.), Considerations on the Irish Univer 
Smith (Philip), History of the Ancient World 
Stories for Summer Days and Wiater Nights, 














..(Partridg ge) 10% 
Simpkin & Co,) 18 
= “(Mae Millan) 5% 
sow & Co,) 24 0 
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-(Murray) 31/6 
Coat 36 











Tales for Mission Rooms, 18M0_ .......cssseeeeeeeeeese jieeniveepdemneall (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Text-Book of Advanced Freemasonry, cr 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 150 
Voltaire, Charles XIL., with Notes by Masson, 12m0 ...........0.cece0es (Hachette) 20 
Wesley (John), Works, vol 8, 8vo (Wesleyan Conference Office) 30 
What He Did with Her, a Tale, ekineb<eaneaipseseonnhsenienedansin ..(J. Hodges) 50 





}roombridge) 20 
-(Smith & Elder) 60 
.-(Macmillan) 21/0 





Wormell (R.), Solutions of Que sti ms in Natural Philos yphy 
Wyatt-Edgell (A.), Amadeus, and other Poems, Svo., 


Yonah (Rabbi), Book of Hebrew Roots, Fascic. 1, 4to 








To ADVERTISERS.—7° insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
I cnet Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 
i he AMALGAMATION of RAILWAY COMPANIES; 
or, the Alternative of their Purchase by the State Considered, By Rosgat 


SENSON. 
and Co., Paternoster Row. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 





Mr. LECKY’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s, cloth 
| ISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 
of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. A New Edition. 
Works by the same Author:— 
EUROPEAN MORALS from 
CHARLEMAGNE, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28 
LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in 
Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
“ Mr. Lecky’s study of the past and present of Irish public life is both interesting 
and valuable at this time.”—S/andard. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co 


HISTORY © of AUGUSTUS to 


IRELAND; Swift, Flood, 


Paternoster Row. 





Just published. 
waar AMI? A Popular Introduction to Mental Philosophy 
and Psychology. By Epwarnp W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. Vol. L. The 


Mechanism of Man. Price 8s 6d. 
CONTENTS 





CHAP. CHAP 

1. Introduction. 24. The Mechanism of the Mind: The 

2. What am I? | Intellectual Faculties. 

3. The Man. 25. The Mechanism of the Mind: The 

4. How we Grow. | Faculties that perceive the relations 
of external objects. 


5. How we Live. | 











6. What Life is. 26." n of the Mind; The 
7. The Beginning of Life. ulties. 

8. The Germ. 27. Of the Memory. 

% How we Die. 28. How the Machinery of the Miad 
10, How we are Moved. Works 

11. The Senses. 29. Of the Will 

12. Of the Sense of Sight 0. The Soul —its Dwelling and its 
13. Of the Sense of Hearing. Destiny 

14. Of the Senses of Taste and Smell. Soul irit—Aunima 

15. Of the Sense of Touch. Argument, 

16. Of the Evidence of the Senses. : usciousness 

17. About Life. s4 Drosun iptive Proofs 

18. Of the Brain. 35. The Natural and the Supernatural 
19. The Mechanism of the Mind 36. What the Soul is. 
20. Classification of the Mental | 37. The Dwelling-place of the Soul. 

Powers. 8. The Shape of the Soul. 


21. The Mechanism of the Mind: The | 39. The Conditionof the Soul after Death. 


f the Soul. 
ce of the Soul 
Sentiments common to Mau with | 42. The Dwelling-place of the S 





Propensities, 40. Tho Ou 














the Lower Animals. 43, The Condition of the Soul. 
23. The Mechanism of the Mind: The | 44. The Mystery 
Sentiments proper to Man. 45. Conclusivns. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row 
This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, } > 128 6d. 
bia sage IAN ETHICS. ‘Translated from the German of 
i » ADOLF WUTTKE, late Profe r of TI gy in Halle. Vol, I. History 
I hit . Vol. If. Pure Ethics. 
his work, so well known in Germany i isleted at recomn 
Dr. Tholuck, and all critics ac 1 the auth L 
Vy « lowe | nue ( 1 le 
Edinbur T id T I and ¢ 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


N the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY ; including a Parallel 
between Lord Bacon and A. Comte as Philosophers : a Discourse, with Notes 
By A. ELLEY FINCH. 

«A model lecture o! this sort (é.e., combining science with literature) was de- 
aeared last year by Mr. Elley Finch on the Inductive Philosophy, furnishing as it 
Sn very compact yet thorough epitome of the Baconian method, and a valuable 
aa parison between it and the system of Auguste Comte. Some evidence of its 
ctific yalue is in the fact that Dr. Carpenter lately wrote a long article in the 
vontemporary Review partly to controvert its opinions."—Z.raminer. 
onthe discourse should be bound up with the celebrated Inaugural Address of 
Mr. J.S. Mill when in as Lord Rector of St Andrew's University. Mr. Finch 
tan accomplished scholar and savant—a man of letters as well as a man of 





and Authorities. 











ee and the expression which he gives to his reasonings is as lucid and ele 
aot a8 these latter are acute and just...... The chief momenta of Mr. Finch’s expo 
sition are supported in the appendix by a vast array of reference, scholarly and | 


scientific." —Lancet. ) ; 
“Within a short space we have a brief but clear and distinct sketch of the great 
Baconian philosophy, und an exposition of the manner in which its results are 
splicable to daily life. The parallel drawn between Comte and Bacon seems at 
v. sight to involve something of a paradox; but those who read the lecture will 
imi > the ingenuity with which it is shown—and shown clearly too—that the late 






dmire | 5 ! 
nat philosopher was in many respects a true follower of Bacon...... The obiect 

of the author is obviously truth in its purest and best form, free from prejudice 
a lucational Times. | 


and bigotry." —E« 
London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and 
SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EACH OTHER. 


By the Rey, AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
“Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.”"—HEs, xii, 26. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





4 
Lord Selborne, &c., &e. 
Admiralty and of Appeals 


40th Edition, enlarged, with 29 Plates, in 8vo, price 12s 6d; 


Taylan of 


recent Travellers. 


COLLISIONS BETWEEN SHIPS. 
Just published, in royal 8vo, price One Shilling. 
DEFENCE of the RULE of the ADMIRALTY COURT 
in CASES of COLLISION BETWEEN SHIPS, in a Letter to the Right Hon. 
’ By H. C. Rornery, M.A., Registrar of the High Court of 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





KEITH on the FULFILMENT of PROPHECY. 
also the 39th Edition, 
in post Svo, with 5 Plates, price 63. 


the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION derived from the LITERAL FULFILMENT of PROPHECY, 


particularly as illustrated by the History of the Jews, and the Discoveries of 


By ALEXANDER Kern, D.D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








, JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
sTEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 
* : 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
~~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ara ‘ ‘ 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ biils.”—Civi/ Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“*We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co, manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’"—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London. 

. ry y T 4 Y 
QUININE WINE. 
As supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the 

late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer, Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 303 per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


JAMES EPPS 


BACTIFOL and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 

2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifles the Human 
Hair, 3s Gd, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
Tmparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Soltness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms, 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 


(TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


. WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
Yet a 

85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXuIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
t i Piece. 


100ms8 Covered in One 


COMFORT FOR 


CHROMOS, ENGRAVIN 





i rasesiee DINNER ALE. 
K 
W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


_— PALE ALE, 


w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


evacu ALE, 
1 


W M. YOUNGER and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 

London Stores: Belvedere S.E. Liverpool 

Office: 51 South John Street. 

a ee POLYTECHNIC 
1 EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 


Road, 


1872. (GOLD MEDALS.) 
First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Paron Liebig's, 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Company's 
Extract. 


Kk INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


COMPANY'S 


Xu 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“ KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchtleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
|? soaneee AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
| RYANT AND MAY'S 





TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
|} ee AND MAY'S 
> PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
|: ieee AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
|: aoe AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL 

CHANDELIERS 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

sroad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


NLEAR COM PLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE" 

SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag 
rance, Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles . 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each Tablet 


GLASS 


* Tse n vo 
*,* Use no other. 


INVALID Rill ALDERMAN; } Piosee 
GS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


aud 45 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN 








_* CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS St., OXFORD Sr, W 


SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
Suow-Rooms: 25, 26, & 27 Berners St., LONDON, W. 
HOWARD AND SONS. 

H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

e and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
H J. NICOLL’S SOVEREIGN TWEED OVER- 
« COATS, for Rain; if with silk lapels, One 
Guinea; in Melton Cloths, Two to Three Guineas; or 
of Cheviot or Angola ditto, from Two and a Half 
Guineas, 
YOR LEVEES and DRAWING ROOMS.—H. J. 
NICOLL'S Super Cloth Suits, with rich appoint- 
ments, complete, £20 5s. The embroideries, &c., are 
kept ready for inspection, so that an order fora Dress 
can be completed at a few hours’ notice. 
| EPUTY LIEUTENANTS' UNIFORMS of the finest 
and richest description, £36. Can be obtained 
with the same despatch. Estimates supplied for Naval 
and Military Uniforms. 
YERVAN TS’ LIVERIES.—The 
WO prices. 


best at moderate 


H J. NICOLL, London, Manchester, 
e Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘Ae SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Vurtman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
HAk EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “£/izabeth Lazenby.” 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
7) (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint 
during their use, and are certai 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine vend 
per box; or obtained through 


of diet or confinement 
n to prevent the disease 


rs, at Is 14d and 2s 9d 


iy Chemist. 





SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
1USES SENT ON APPLICATION 
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ENT TRUST 
(FIRST ISSUE). 
In Six per Cent. Certificates of £100 each. 

To be issued at £95 ; entitling the Subscriber to One 

’ ‘tifleate to bearer for £100; thus 
63 per Cent. on the price of issue, 
rem J drawings out of surplus 
lerived fre euueibiatinn af Gated 
rae One Reversion Certificate, 
r to a pro rata share of the Trust 
redemption of the Six per Cent. 


MERICAN INVESTM 
A 









Certificates, 


TRUSTEES 
The Right Hon. Lord Westbury. ) 
Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. } 
G. M. W. Sandford, Esq. 
George Wodehouse Currit 
Philip Ros 








BANKERS. 
lyn, Mills, Cu , and Co, 
Y (pro tem.), Mr. RB. B. Ros 








i) 


SEc 
The soundness of the principle upon which the 
Foreign and Colonial Government Trust was estab- 
lished has been abundantly proved by five 
Issues, and the large premiums whi these Invest- 
ments command in the market show the extent to 
which they are appreciated. 

It has been urged upon the Trustees of the Fx 
and Colonial Government trust that this prin 
peculiarly applicable to United States Securities, and 
that a Special Trust should be formed to be exclusively 
confined to investments on the American Continent. 

It is also deemed important that, while able to com- 
mand the best information as to the Securities to be 
purchased, the Trustees should occupy an entirely 
independent posi ition. 

Believing in the advantages of such a Trust to the 
investing public, andafter having received from several 
of the leading American houses in London, the promise 
of their co-operation and advice in the selection of the 
investments, the Trustees of the Foreign and Colonial 
Government Trust have consented to actas Trustees in 
the formation of an American Trust, 

In the United States and Canada the field for the 
profitable employment of capital is so vast, that a high 
rate of interest can be obtained with far less risk than 
in Europe, whilst year by year the population and 
wealth of those great countries increase in a@ manner 
which unfailingly adds to the security and value of 
every well selected investment. However, in propor- 
tion as the area of choice is extended, the difficulty of 
making a judicious selection becomes increased, and 
for this reason profitable American Investments have 
hitherto been chiefly made by persons of large means 
with facilities for obtaining accurate information. 

It is the object of the present combination to ens 
the moderate investor to spread bis investment over a 
number of different Securities, recommended by com- 
petent advisers as intrinsically sound and likely to 
increase in value; and which will be limited to Bonds 
of the Governments, States, Cities, Counties, and 
public undertakings, especially Railroads and Public 
Works, of the United States and Canada, but with 
power to the Trustees to invest in paid-up shares of 
undertakings actually earning income. 

The Trustees will make the selection of the Securi- 
ties, and will have power to invest the Trust Funds 
temporarily in Government Stocks and Bonds of the 
United States and Canada until good investments at a 
higher rate of interest are found, They will also have 
power at the recommendation of the Committee of 
Certificateholders to change any of the investments 
when circumstances render it advisable. 

The Trustees are assured upon competent authority 
that a net return will be realised on the capital invested 
of upwards of 7 per cent., which, after allowing for 
interest on the Certificates, and the authorised ex- 
penses, will leave the surplus income, with any profit 
realised on redemption of the Trust Securities, applic- 
able for redeeming Certificates. The redemption will 
be effected annually, commencing in March, 1876. 

If from any circumstances the income of the Trust 
Fund received in any year should be insuffic “ient to pay 
the full amount of the interest on the Certificates, the 
deficiency will form a first charge on the subsequent 
receipts, subject only to the ann ual € xpenses, 

The Trust will last for 30 years, or till the redemp- 
tion of all the Certificates, whichever shall first happen, 
the remaining Securities being then sold, and any cer- 
tiflcates not previously drawn being first paid off, after 
which the balance will form the reversion to be dis- 
tributed pro raté among the Reversion Certificates. 
These Reversion Certificates will remain the property 
of the holders after their Certificates have been re- 
deemed, until the expiration of the Trust. 

Not more than one-tenth of the, present issue will be 
invested in any particular security. 

All subscriptionsreceived will be placed to the eredit 
of the Trustees at the Bank of Messrs, Glyna 
and the Securities purchased will be deposited 
same Bank, where the Interest Coupons on the Certi 
ficates will be made payable half-yearly 

The Trust Deed will be executed by the Trustees 
and the Certificates issued as early as possible 

The Certificates will be to bearer, with half-year] 
Coupons attached, payable 15th March and 15th Sep 
tember; the first Coupon for the prop. rtion of the 
half-year's interest falling « due the 15th Se ptember n 

As soon as the greater portion of the whole of 
investments are made, a Gener I 
tificateholders will be called t 
the Trustees, and to elect a Cor 
holders, 

The expenses of management 
not exceeding £2,500 per annum, 
sent of the Certificatehulders’ ¢ 

In order to fix the amount of prel 
a@ contract has been entered into 
pense of forming the Trust and pi 
is guaranteed, including adve 
and other Stamps, legal and all 
Commission of £2 per Cent. on the 
Stocks purchased. 

Subscriptions will be recei 
the annexed form, and the 

Deposit on applicati 2 
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successive 
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ary expenses 
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snses, ata 
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. ad valorem | 


Subscribers may pay up in full or anticipate these j 


yments on the days when any of the instalments 
fall due, being allowed a discount at the rate of £4 per 
cent. per annum. 

Subscriptions wil] also be received in the form of 
tenders of American Securities. The Trustees reserve 
to themselves an absolute discretion to accept or 












riptions in cash and securities do not 
reach the nominal amount of £500,000, or in cases 
where no allotment is mad the deposits will be 
returned without deduction, and where the subscrip- 
tions receiving allotments are less than the number 
ap] r, the surplus deposits will be credited 
towards the allotment. 

Scrip will be issued in exchange for Bankers’ re 
pts, whic hi when fully paid up, will be exchanged 
for the Ce1 


The Draf 












ificates. 
Trus st Deed, with the forms of the Ce 











cates, ¢ nd the © ontract for Expenses may be se¢ { 
the ¢ of the T tees, No. 6 Victoria Street. West 
minste onl Prospectuses ¢ Forms of Application 








may be obtained of the $ ; of Messrs. Baxter 
Rose, Norton, and Co., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster ; 
and of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard 
Street, where a}! subscriptious must be paid. 

rch 10, 1873 











AMERICAN INV EST ME NT TRUST. 
(First Issue.) 
To aad Trustees of the American Investment Trust, 
i} Victoria Street, Westminste Tr, London. 
Having paid to Messrs. Glyn and Co., to the account 
of the Trustees of the American Investment Trust, the 
sum of £ as a deposit on Certi- 
cates of £100 each in the said Trust, upon the Terms of 
the Prospectus dated March 10, 1873, I request you to 
allot to me that number of Certificates, and 1 engage 
to pay the further Instalments upon that or any lesser 
number that you may allot to me as the same shall 
become in default of which my previous payments 
will be liable to forfeiture. 
Name. 

















Description 
Signature ....... 
(Addition to be filled up if the Ap D jlicant w 
in full.) 
I desire to pay up my Subscription in full, receiving 
Discount thereon at the rate of £4 per cent. per 


shes to pay 





aunum, 


Signature .......ccceseses 

T GUARANTEE :D by the GOV ERNMENT 
of U RU GU AY for 40 years from the date of opening 
of each section of the railway, under authority of 
the law of the Chamber of Representatives and of 
the Senate, passed October, 1863. and in pursuat nce 
f decrees of the Government 

ISsU E of 4,000 SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS of 
£100 each, bcivg the balauce of the Debenture 


Capital of 
7s: NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 

of MONTE VIDEO COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the SUBSCRIPTION 

LISTS for the above will be CLOSED on TUESDAY 
next, the 18th instant, for London,and on WEDNES- 
DAY next, the 19th instant, for Country Applications. 

By order of the Board, 

J. B. DAVISON, Secretary. 
113 Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
13th March, 1873. 


JHCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 

















BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547, 
| RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposi 
Fr or terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad S$ 
E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGL E INSURANCE COMPANY. 
J Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ........ 
nterest ..... 
Acc cumulate cd Fands scoesees 
‘apital of more than 
The Bhpe enses of management are unde 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August 
sum of £184,654 was set aside for distri 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample 1 
serve | g been previously made to meet all future 
ovide for Bonu } and other 

























SYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


OR LIMB, 


GEORGE HUMPHRI 
I OSS OF iF i 
d 


with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
AUSED BY 
ACCIDEN rs OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF TH 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

1 Annu - Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 

Death n Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

Injury 

25,000 HAS BEEN P AID AS COMPENSATION, 

out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 

iculars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

the Local 2 t r at the Offices 

and 10 REGENT ‘STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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JARR’S LIFE PILLS.—Let any person 

l 4 r three of these PILLS occasionally. 
ull dangerous obstructions with- 
duce the state most 
sound Body.” Sold 





wr inconveni 
i und Mind in a 


to be desired—** a so 


ill Chemists. 


ice, and pr 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per c opy; or 5s annua ly. 

| AVINGTON and PENNING TON'S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVEST MENTS, 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British Lud Fy eg 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e with = 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from } 
20 per cent. P rom 10 to 

G. LAV ay pe A and A. PENNING TON, — 
needle Street, London, E. #4 Thread. 


NVESTORS in 
FOREIGN BONDS, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVI EW," 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, Londog, 
Post free Threepence. 





~ ENGLISH and 


Railways, Bank Shares 


Published Monthly. 


| QHARP'S INVES STMEN ze IR ‘CULAR, 


now ready (12 pages), post 





DIVIDENDS 5and 16 to 20 PERCE NT PE R ANNUM 


For Safe and Profitable Investments, 





CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Forej 9 
Railways ga 


_ De bentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 

1 gu Bonds, American and Colonial 

Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &e, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

3 Poultry, London, EC. (Established 1852,) 

3ankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C 


‘ UDDEN MOURNING 
h Messrs. JAY are always provide with exp 
enced «re smi ukers and milliners, ready to travel to 
part of the dom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard )- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, aud 
at the same price as if purchased at the Lond 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Stre 
Reasonable estimates also given for hou ld mourn- 
ing at a great saying to large or small families 

JAY'S. 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


M pA. AME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 
1 TION.—A PORTRAIT 























MODEL of his late 







Imperial Maje ad NAPOL EON II, lying in s 3 
now added. Nap: leon relics. “The most rema le 
thing in the museum,” s ays M. - Cassagnac, “is the 


grand physiognomy of Napoleon L” Everything con- 
nected with him has been collected with admirable 
care.—Adimission, children under ten, 6d. Extm 
rooms, 6d. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’'S 
WORLD'S 
ft AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNE} revented. 
{T removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Wr ae, MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtfal in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by tne MOC-MALN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep scriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss 10t fail to fit) forwar ded by 
post, on the reu nee of the body two inches 
] Lips ‘being z sent to the Manufacturer. 
28 Piccadilly, London, 
. 263 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
sls Gd, 4 and =e ee 


fr 























NEV Vv FINGs 

ag ASTIC sToc Kl ‘3, KNE E-CAPS 
4 &e., for VARIC y a N and all 3 

WEAKNESS at f 

SPRAINS, &. ° 












inexpensive, uwn on like an 
ing. Price 4s ( i 1Us, and 16s each > free. 
JOHN W HI rE, Manufacturer, 228 Pice udilly, 
London. 
] OLLOW AY’SOINTMENTS& : PILLS. 
—RHEUMATISM AND GouTt.—These | 











thing remed demand the earnest 
persons liable to Rheumatism, Gout, Scia 
painful affections of the > 1 
fhe Ointment should 
have been patiently for 
the ut 1 | 
LU ace iniess 
Holloway 3 
reduce 1 
treatment test the frequency 
f G natism, aud all spasmodic diseases, 
vhich spring from he tary predispos r from 
uny accid sl weakn constitution. Lhe O intment 
checks t yeal malady, the Pills restore the vital 
powe 
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MONTREAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
bad. + a L 4 Ad 4 - e 
ind —_ : = serene te ; 
rea PRESIDENT— rge H. Brown, Esq.. | VICE-PRESIDENT—Jo! Hoyt l 
TRUSTEES UNDE! THE MORTGAGE, 
Ww. V $} LE Dunean, Sherman, and Co.) | John Cros Brown, E (Brown Broth 1 Co.) 
Jesee Sel gman, Esq. (J. and W. Scligmar 1¢ 
DIRECTORS. 
ni ‘ e H. Brown, Esq., Ne Joseph Seligman, Esq., New Yo r] 
‘ob Q Hoyt, New Yor Grosvenor P. Lowre Misea New } ss County, N.Y 
4 Saws McKinvey, Exq., Boston, Ma William B. Og « New York. vunty, New Jersey, 
Henry H. Van Dyck, I Bi » New York, Mozes Y. Silden, Esq.. Columbia County, New ¥ 
y , lie ‘ Hon. Samucl J. Tilden, New } 
M 
2 ISSUE OF 6,250,¢ 000 DOLLARS, PART OF 12,250,000, FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
(The remai , i] 6,000,000 Dollars, i] ing reserved Jor Extinction of Evisti ing AM rly Ges, will not Le oper ] Jt r Sul scription until 
Main Lis Jrem New York Cit ty to Rutland is open d jor Puhliec Traffi ) 
. OF THE 


ww 





UM 


BOSTON, 
INTEREST AT 
PRINCIPAL 


NEW YORK, 


BEARING SEVEN PER 


AND MONTREAL 
CENT. 
AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY, 


GOLD. 


PER ANNUM, 


In Bonds to Bearer of 1,000 Dollars each, repayable at Par in 30 Years. 
ISSUE PRICE 80 PER CENT., AT 4s Gi PER DOLLAR, OR £180 PER BOND OF 1,000 DOLLARS. 


Interest payable 


The Interest commences from 1st February iast. 


The NEW YORK, BOSTON, and MONTREAL RAILWAY is 

formed by the consolidation of the following ccmpanies :— 
First—The New York and Boston Railroad Company. 
Second—The Putnam and Duchess Railroad Company. 
Third—The Dutchess ana C olumbia Railroad Company. 
Fourth—The Pine Plains and Albany Railroad Company. 
Fifth—The Harlem Exten. ion Railroad Company. 

By this consolidation, and by works in progress, these railways form 
one line, including branches, 350 miles in length, extending from the 
City of New York to Rutland, in Vermont, and thence by the Vermont 
Central Railway, to Montreal, and reaching Hartford, Providence, and 
Boston over intervening lines. Of this system, 200 miles are now in 
operation, 56 more will be in working order by June, and the whole is 
intended to be completed during the present year. 

<a Erie Railway Company, considering an alliance with the New 

k, Boston, and Montreal Railway indispensible for developing its 
ame with Boston and the great manufacturing towns of New Eng- 
land and with the British American provinces, have entered into work- 
ing arrangements with the Company for a term of fifty years; and will, 
besides, by a junction with the New York, Boston, and Montreal sys- 
tem at xill (now worked by a steam ferry, pending the construc- 
tion of a suspension bridge over the Hudson river), have a direct en- 
trance into the city of New York, in addition to the present route via 
Jersey city. 






3oston, and Mon- 
and the Cleveland, 
the Erie Railway 
traflic of the 


By its intimate connection with the New York, 
treal, and with t Atlantic and Great Western, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianopolis railways, 
Company will have unequalled control of the through 
United States between the East and West 

The Local Passenger and Freight Traflic of the New York, Boston» 
and Mor 1] Railway C _ ny will unquestionably be very large, and 
be limited only by 




















in the vi of N »w York City it will, probably, 
the ome mete sapacity of the railway. 

Th oC: up of the New York, Boston, and Montreal Railway Com- 
pany consists of $12,250,000 First Mortgage Bonds; $12,750,000 
Second M >» Bones; and $15,000,000 Common Stock. 

The Pr.ceeds of the present issue of 46,250,000 First Mortgage 
Bonds will be 1 Md 7 the Trustees (Messrs Jno, Crosby Brown, W. 
Watts Sherman. Jesse Seligman), for completing the construction 
nd for t gene} ral at ‘poses of the consolidated undertaking. The 

ance of the I Won Bonds, $6,000,000 (which will not be 
offered ubseription until the mate line, from New York City to 
tutlar opened for public traflic), together w ith $6,575,000 Second 
Mort mds, and the common p of the Consolidated Company, 
will | i by the same Trust es for the extinction of all outstanding 
Divisional B sand Stock of the five separate lines now consolidated, 
: : the surplus thereof will be used for t further development of 

Ine, 
According to the report of the directors, dated 28th June, 1872, the 
estimated reyenue will be as foll.ws:— 
dois. 

Pass ngers, through and 1 eal ......... eepebecceusdoessorecvsseese 800,000 
Farm and dairy produce .....000 winecesaiiee « 1,057,000 
Coal, iron, and iron OYe.............,,e00.ssscseeeeeesesseeees 475,000 
I NR OTIS ces: scssccvcencsnanvnccassxeeoveriouiervesia 450,000 
Lum MGI, vidtsicicostukicaebibamaimcabatonmane . 800,000 
TI we 1,400,000 

Total from rev \ ols, per mile) ...... 5,132,000 

In the same report the average operating expenses of all the roads 


in the State 
ind at this 
result per 


of New York are stated to be 70 per cent of the receipts, 
rate the estimated earnings of $14,800 will leave a net 
mile of $4,440, while $2,450 only are required to cover the 


Ist February and ist August in New York in Gold, or in London in Sterling, at 4s per Dollar, 





at the option of the Holder. 
First Coupon payable Ist August, 1873. 


interest on the First Mortgage Bonds. The gross receipts of the New 
York and Harlem Railway, running through a less favourable country, 
and with but one important connection, were therein stated at $18,000 
per mile in 1870, and the average gross receipts of all the railroads in 
the State of New York in 1870 at $17,300 per mile. 

Messrs Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt are authorised by the Board 
of Directors of the New York, Boston, and Montreal Railway Company, 
to offer for public subscription $6,250,000 (part of $12,250,000) of the 
First Mortgage Bonds. 

The price of issue is 80 per cent., or £180 per Bond of $1,000, pay- 
able as follows:—£10 per Bond on application; £20 per Bond on allot- 
ment; £40 per Bond 2nd May; £40 per Bond 3rd June; £40 per Bond 
Ist July; £30 per Bond 1st August, less coupon £7 (deducting income 
tax)—total, £180. . 

Subscribers will have the option of prepaying in full, under discount 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, either on allotment or on any of 
the dates when an instalment falls due, The failure duly to pay any 
instalment will subject all previous payments to forfeiture, and cancel 
the allotment. 

Scrip certificates will be issued against allotment letters and the 
bankers’ receipts, and, after payment of the final instalment will be 
exchanged for definitive bonds as soon as practicable. 

Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without 
and in case the allotment should not require the whole 


deduction ; 
surplus will be applied towards the amount payable on 


de} osit, the 

allotment. 
Applications must be mae in the annexed form, and accompanied 

10/ per bond of 1,000 dollars, 

connected with the Company may be seen at the 

Ofiice of H. P. Sharp, Esq., 92 Gresham House, Old Broad street. 
Forms of Application may be obtained at the 

Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, Founders’ court, 

I: ee Bank (Limited), Lothbury ; and of Messrs P. C 

Co., 52 Threadneedle street, E.C. 

14th March, i873. 


by a dept sit of 
The document 
Offices of Messrs 


Lothbury; at the 
Cazenove and 


Founders’ court, Lothbury, 


To be retained by the Bankers. 
ISSUE OF 6,250,000 dols, PART OF 12,260,000 dols, FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Or THE 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND MONTREAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Principal and interest payable in Gold. In Bonds to Bearer of 1,000 dols each. 


APPLICATION, 








FORM OF 
To Messrs Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, London, 
GentLemry.—Having pa'd to the Imyerial Bank, Limited, the sum of £ 

request that you will allot to on the conditions of the Prospectus, dated 
the 14th of March, i563, Bonds of 1,000 dols of the above-mentioned 
issu and arre va ) accept the same, or any smaller number that may be 
allotted to and to pay the further instalincuts thereon and, in default of 
due pay ment of any ins be nent, agree that allotment and all 
previr s payments shall eitu 





Add tion to be filled up if the applicant desires to pay in full. 
desire to pay ur li, discount at 5 per cent. 
to be allowed thereon for the intervening period. 

BiGMAture cece Aercecceessesensenererersenees eoncceccscosce soevccecescesees 


subscrij tion im full, 
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THE DIRECT UNITED STATES’ CABLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


e , ’ - 
[ncor} orated under the ¢ ompanies 


Acts, 1862 and 1867, with Limited Liability. 


Capital £1,300,000, in 65,000 Shares of £20 each. 





Deposit on Application, £2 per Share; 


Share ; on the Ist November, 1873, £3 per Share; on the 29th Di 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
FREDERICK ALERS HANKEY, Esq., Silverlands, near Chertsey. 


J.C. IM THURN, 
Leadenhall Street. 


HENRY LABOUCHERE, Esq, 9 Park Street, Westminster. 


Esq., Jun. (Messrs, J. C.im Thurn and Co.), East India Avenue, 


EDWARD HARBORD LUSHINGTON, Esq., Brackenhurst, Cobham, late Financial | 
Secretary to the Government of India, Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, | 


and of the London and County Bank, 


Ph. L. R. MARTIN, Esq. (Messrs. Kleinwort, Cohen, and Co.), 20 Fenchurch Street, 
E.C, 


JOSEPH SEBAG, Esq., 40 Westbourne Terrace, W., Director of the British 


American Land Company. 


CONSULTING DirEcTOR—CHARLES WILLIAM SIEMENS, 
Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


MANAGER AND ELECTRICIAN—G. VON CHAUVIN, Esq., M.S.T.E. 


BANKERS.—THE CONSOLIDATED BANK (Limited), 


SOLicirors.—Messrs. UPTON, JOHNSON, 


BROKERS,—Messrs. HILL, FAWCETT, 


SECRETARY (PRO TEM.) 


on Allotment, £3 per Share; on the 3 


xcomber, 


Esq., F.B.S., D.C.L., | 


UPTON, 


Ist May, 1873, £3 por Share; on the 15th Au » 1873, £3 per 


1873, £3 per Share ; on the Ist April, 1874, £3 per Share, 


COUNCIL IN NEW YORK. 
Honourable WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, Mayor of the City of New York. 


Honourable HENRY G. STEBBINS, Banker, and President of the Board of Pub- 
lic Parks, New York. 
| PHILO. C. CALHOUN, Esq,., President of the Fourth National Bank, New York 


HENRY CLEWS, Esq. (Messrs. Henry Clews and Co.), Bankers, New York, 


PAUL N. SPOFFORD, Esq. (Messrs. Spofford Brothers and Co.), New 
| York. 

Honourable EDWARD HAIGHT (Messrs. Iward Haight and Co.), Bankers, 
| New York. 


JOHN DUFF, Esq., President of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company. 


| JAMES W. BROWN, Esq., President of the Franklin Telegraph Company, Boston 


Honourable EZEKIEL A. STRAW, Governor of the State of New Hampshire, 


52 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
and BUDD, 20 Austinfriars, London 


and HILL, 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 


—W. H. CLARK, Esq. 


OFFICES.—Nos, 48 and 49 PALMERSTON BULLDINGS, OLD BROAD STREET, E.0 





PROSP 





‘ompany is the establishment of direct and independent 
Telegraphic Communication hetween the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the United States of America. The general desire to have the benefit 
of an independent Cable, c oupled with the great increase of Telegraphic intercourse 
between Europe and America, explains the origin of the Company. The present 
Cable is intended to be laid from the Coast of Ireland to a point on the Coast of 
New Hampshire, where it will join the Wires of the American Land Telegraphs 


t of thi 





The Representatives of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company (Land 
Limes) of America, and the Franklin Telegraph Company of America, have pro- 
mised that those companies shall enter into working arrangements with this 
Company, on the basis of an interchange of business. The relations with these 
Telegraphic Companies and their connections will immediately secure complete 
and ready working communication with New York, San Francisco, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New Orleans. Charlestown, 
Savannah, and al] the principal Cities of the United States and Canada. Under 
these working arrangements it is calculated that all the Transatlantic Cable 
Messages collected by these extensive Lines (a Map, on which these Lines are 
shown, may be obtained on application at the Offices of the Company) will be 
handed over to this Company. The relations thus already secured by this Company 
will, with but a moderate share of business from the general public, ensure a 
considerable traffic, 


A Contract has been entered into with Messrs. Siemens Brothers, Telegraph 
Engineers and Contractors, for the manufacture of the Cable, 3,060 nautical miles | 
in length. The Contract includes the manufacture, laying, and landing of the 
Cable and its maintenance in good working order for 30 days after laying. The | 
Core of the Cable is to consist of 4801bs, Copper, and 4001bs. Gutta Percha per 
nautical mile. This Core is heavier than that of any existing Submarine Cable 
hitherto laid across the Atlantic or elsewhere. The total Contract price is £1,211,000. | 
The two last instalments of the Contract price will only be paid as follows :—One of 
such instalments, amounting to £87,200, upon the Cable being completely laid in | 
good working order, and the other, amounting to £47,000, after the Cable has been | 
subsequently maintained in good working order for 30 days; the revenue during 
that period belonging to the Company. 


After allowing for the contract price of the Cable and for Stations, Instruments, 
Batteries, Land Connections, and all other probable deduc tions, there will be, when 
the Cable is laid in wi king order, a surplus of at least £50,000 available for work 
ing Capital. 


The Contractors have undertaken to make the Cable before the Ist of May, 1874, 
80 as to be able to lay it in the summer of next year. 


ECTUS. 
Were the reduction only to 1s 9d instead of 15d, the tariff would, at the same 
rate, give a net income of above 15 per cent. 


n Stock is upwards of 60 prem. 
50 ditto. 





The present price of Anglo-Americs 
Ditto French Atlantic Ditto 


These Cables return to investors at these prices, and at the present tariff of four 
shillings per word, between 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, whilst the Shares of the 
Direct United States Cable Company (Limited), which are now offered at par, 
would (supposing its Cable only to obtain one-fifth of the traffic), at the tariff of | 
3d per word, pay to investors 10 per cent. per annum, and at a tariff of 1s 9d would 
pay 15 per cent. 








The number of Transatlantic Messages is constantly increasing. This has been 
the case to such an extent that whilst in the year 1868 the gross receipts of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Companies were, with the high tariff then in force, estimated 
to be about £475,000 per annum, for the year 1872, under the reduced tariff, they 
amounted to about £688,000, being an increase of income in four years of about 
45 per cent 





member without vote, 
nd scientific knowledge 


Mr. C. W. Siemens will act with the Board as consulting 
thus giving the Company the advantage of his experience a 

The Head Offices of this Company will be in London, whore the business of this 
| Company will be managed. 


The agreement for the manufacture, laying, and landing the Cable is dated the 
8th of February, 1873, and is made between the American Atlantic Cable Telegraph 
Company of New York, by Arthur M. Eastman, its Attorney and Agent, of the 
one part, and Ernst Werner Siemens, Charles William Siemens, and Carl Hein- 
rich Siemens of the other part. The benefit of this agreement has, by an indenture 
of the same date, made between the American Atlantic Cable Telegraph Company 
of New York, by their said Agent and Attorney, of the one part, and Frederick 


| Ricketts, a Trustee on behalf of this Company, of the other part, been transferred 


to the said Trustee for this Company. 





Association, and of the above- 


Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of 
fices of the Solicitors 


mentioned Agreement and transfer, can be inspected at the 

of this Company. 

should be left at the 
tment is made; and if 

yayable on the Shares 


Applications for Shares, on the accompanying form, 
Company's Bankers; the deposit will be returned if no al 
an allotment is made, will be applied on account of the amount } 


| alloted. 


This Cable will have the advantage of saving time from its being unnecessary to 
re-transmit messages at an intermediate station or stations, added to which the 
chances of error will be very greatly reduced by this absence of retransmission. 





Allowing for repetitions, earth currents, and other disturbing influences, and 
taking the speed of transmission for a consecutive number of hours at a minimum 
rate of only nine words per minute, 9,720 words could be transmitted per da 
reckoning 18 hours out of the 24 as effective. Ata tariff of 3s per word, this Bes 
give £437,400 as the gross receipts per annum, taking the year at 300 working days 





| 

The Directors, however, anticipate that they will be able to give the Public the 
benefit of a substantial reduction on the above rate, consistently with a proper re 
gard to the interests of their Shareholders, as they firmly believe that a reduction 
would be followed by such an increase o Tessages as would ¢ amply compensate 
for it. The Direct United States Cable Co mpany will be in a position to inaugurate 
this polic y—whic bh has proved so successful in the similar case of railroads—as it 
is untrammelled with the onerous contracts of existing Trans atlantic Cable Lines 
the Anglo American Company having to pay over one-third its receipts, less a 
rebate of £25,000 per annum, to the Newfoundland Company; and the French 
Cable Company having to pay a royalty to the Submarine Company on all Messages 
transmitted from England to America by its Brest Cable. 











The following estimate is based upon a speed of nine words per minutes. It 
supposes that the Cable wi!l be in active use for 18 hours out of the 24 duri 
days of each year. It shows the result of a minimum tariff at 15d per word 
(allowing 2d for land lines) upon this Company :— | 








Direct Uni 

Gross Rec 
Working I 
Net Income,, 





ed States ¢ vable C ‘ompany—Capital, £1,300,000. 
8 .. . £157,954 
27.000 


130,000, or 10 per cent. on Capital. 


and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the 


Company 


Prospectuses 
Bankers, the Brokers, and the Offices of the 


London, 10th March, 1873. 





THE DIRECT UNITED STATES CABLE COMPANY (Limited). 


aiescen davies 
FORM OF APPLICATION 
(To be retained by the Pankers.) 
To the Directors of the Direct United States Cable Company (Limited). 


. being a dep sit 
res ¢ 220 each in your 
wrandum and Arti of 
ny smaller numt 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Banker 
of £2 per Share, | request that you will 
Company, upon the terms of the Pros 





















Association; and I hereby agree to ace tl} 

which you may allot me, and I agree t ym ak ‘reon at the times 
specified in the Prospectus, and to become i mpany; and I re- 
qu you to place my name on the Register of Members in respect of the Shar 


I 


ich may beal 


lotted to me, 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Serva 
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EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF £198,300 PERPETUAL 5 PER CENT. FIRST PREFERENCE STOCK, 


ued of the £100,000 Preference 


Being the Balance Unissuc 


Stock of the Company, whic 
after Payment of the Interest on the Debenture Capital of the Company. 


h is the First Charge on the Net Receipts of the Undertaking, 


Price of Issue, £72 10s per £100 Stock. 





DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 


LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
M -General BROWNRIGG, C.B. 


JOUN SALE BARKER, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq. 


ALFRED SMEE, Esy., F.R.S. 

Avuprtrors—H. M. BROWNRIGG, Esq. ; H. H. STANSFIELD, Esq. 
Soricrrors—Messrs. WILSON, BRISTOWS, and CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C., London. 
3ANKERS—LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
Srecretary—G, E, COOPER, Esq. 

Orrices—3 GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET BUILDINGS, E.C., LONDON. 





Tue Directors Or THE East Lonpon Rattway Company aro pre- 
pared to receive applications for £198,300 Perpetual Five per Cent. 
First Preference Stock (being the balance of £400,000 Preference 
Stock), entitled to dividend out of the profits of each year, in priority 
to the ordinary capital of the Company. 

The price of issue is £72 10s per £100 Sto ‘k, payable as follows, viz. :— 


£10 0 on each £100 Stock, pay 





able on application, 
— allotment 








20 0 -—- —f 
1 0 ome _ _ 15th May, 1873 
15 0 — _ _— 15th June, 1875 
12 10 _ _ — 15th July, 1873. 
£72 10 
Subscribers may pay up their stock in full on any day when an in- 
stalment falls due, receiving discount for such prepayment at 6 per 


cent, per annum. 

This stock now for subscription is the balance of the entire prefer- 
ence capital of the Company, which takes precedence of the ordinary 
share capital, amounting to £1,400,000 (the whole of which has been 
issued and called up) and is the first charge on the net profits of the 
undertaking, after payment of interest on £566,600 debenture capital. 

The total capital of the Company, authorised by its Acts of Parlia- 
ment, is as follows, viz. :— 

£566,600 debenture capital, of which £466,600 has been raised. 
400,000 preference capital, of which £201,700 has already been allotted, and 
the balance, viz., £198,300 is now offered for subscription. 
1,400,000 ordinary capital, all issued and called up. 

Very favourable arrangements have been entered into with the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company, who, under the 
conditions defined in the agreement with that company confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, are to work and maintain the line for a term of 21 
years from the Ist of January, 1870, and (at the option of the Brighton 





Company) in perpetuity at a per-centage for working expenses of 53 per | 


cent, of the gross receipts, revisable every five years in favour of the 
East London Company, but never to exceed 53 per cent. 

By this arrangement the East London Company is secured during 
the agreement against additional expenditure from the increased oost 
of coal, iron, and labour—a very important advantage in the face of 
the continuous advances in cost of working expenses now affecting all 
railways. 

The rolling stock also being provided under this agreement by the 
Brighton Railway Company, no capital will be required to be raised by 
the East London Company for that purpose. 

The sections of the Company’s line which are completed and at work 
are i— 

1. From the New Cross Station of the Brighton Railway to Wapping. 

2. From the Old Kent Road Station of the South London Railway to Wapping. 

The traffic from these sections already opened is most encouraging, 
having increased twenty per cent. last year over the previous year; 
and, notwithstanding the incomplete state of the line, nearly ono million 
two hundred thousand passengers were carried during the past twelve 
months; but this, however, forms no index to the very large traffic 
which will be obtained when the system is completed. 

The directors have great satisfaction in announcing that favourable 
arrangements have been made with the London Docks Company, who 
are now affording every facility for the construction of the works 
through their property, which are in active progress, and the entire 
section from Wapping to Shadwell Station is proceeding rapidly and 
satisfactorily. 

The contract from Shadwell Station to Whitechapel Road has also 
been let, and as soon as the land is cleared—which is in progress—the 
works will be commenced immediately. 

A contract has also been entered into to connect the East London 

ilway, by direct physical junctions at New Cross, with the lines of 
the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway, and the lines of the 
South-East m Rai y, so that trains may be able to pass over those 
lines on to the system of the East London Railway without the necessity 
of passengers a ting or of goods being transferred. 

This portion of the works will be commenced immediately, and the 
entire line from end to end will be pushed on at all points with a view 
to being ready to be opened simultaneously with the completion 
of the line through the Docks, which the contractors, under heavy 
Penalties, are bound to complete not later than November in next year. 

The C mpany have running powers for their traffic over the Great 
Eastern line to the central Broad Street Station, adjoining the station of 
the North London Railway, and the intended station of the Metropolitan 
ailway, ; 

It will be seer by reference to the published map that the East 
London Railway, when completed, will form a highway for traffic 
vetween the Northern and Southern systems of railways, by means of 
Junctions or connections with . 














1. The Great Eastern Railway at Bethnal Green; 

2. The London and Brighton Railway at New Cross; 

3. The South-Eastern Railway at New Cross; and 

4. The South London Railway at Old Kent Road. 

It will also be brought into immediate proximity to,— 

5. The North London Railway at Broad Street; and 

6. The Metropolitan Railway at Broad Street; 
by means of which the entire district South of the Metropolis now 
traversed by the southern lines, and that traversed by the Great 
Eastern, the Blackwall, and the Tilbury and Southend Railways, on the 
east and north-east, will be brought into connection with the City at 
the Central Broad-Street Station. Direct communication will thus be 
afforded, not only for the large residential traffic on the great lines 
before mentioned, but also eventually for the transmission of goods and 
minerals as well as passengers to and from the manufacturing districts 
and the Continent. 

With regard to the revenue on the completion of the railway avail- 
able for paying the interest on the preference capital, the following 
comparative table of revenue of other Metropolitan lines will show 
the ample security for holders of the stock, viz.:— 

In 1865 the receipts of the Metropolitan Kailway were £740 per mile per week ; 


they are now nearly £1,100. 
The North London Railway receipts were £370, and are now nearly £550 


per mile per week. 
The Metropolitan District Railway, recently completed, is earning £600 per 
mile weekly from passengers only. 

It must, therefore, be safe to estimate the receipts of the East London 
Railway, from passengers and goods, very shortly after its completion, 
as equal to those of the Metropolitan District Railway, which in that 
case would produce nearly £200,000 per annum, and after deducting 
working expenses, would leave about £100,000 per annum net. 

The amount required for the interest on £466,600 debenture capital 
authorised under the East London Act of 1865, and £100,000 to be 
raised under the Act of 1870, is together only £34,000 per annum, 
which would leave an estimated amount of £66,000 per annum, on 
which the preference stock will haye the first charge. 

The amount required for the payment of interest on the preference 
stock being only £20,000 per annum, the estimated available revenue 
for the preference capital is more than three times the amount required. 

Provisional certificates will be issued in the first instance, and will 
be exchanged for stock certificates when all the instalments are paid. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on 
each £100 stock applied for, may be made on the annexed form. 

If any instalment is not paid when due, the allotment may be can- 
celled, and all previous payments retained for the benefit of the Company. 

Should any applicant receive no allotment, the deposit paid will be 
returned forthwith, without deductions; and should a smaller amount 
be allotted than applied for, the balance paid on application will be 
applied towards payment of the amount payable on allotment. 

The popularity of well-secured English Railway Preference Stocks as 
an investment is well known; the average value of a 5 per cent. pre- 
ference stock is 100 to 110, and there exists no reason why, when the 
line is completed and the traffic developed, the preference stock of this 
Company should not attain a similar value. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the 
Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 3 Great Winchester Street 
Buildings, E.C., London, or from any London Stock Broker. 

By order of the Board. 
WILLIAM HAWES, Chairman. 
G. E. COOPER, Secretary. 
3 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C., London, March 13, 1873. 
EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Issue of £198,300 Perpetual Five per Cent. First Preference Stock, 
Being the Balance unissued of the £400,000 Preference Stock of the Company. 
Price of issue £72 10s per £100 Stock. 

Form OF APPLICATION. 

(To the Directors of the East London Rai!way Company.) 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers, the London and Westminster Bank, 
Lothbury, the sum of pounds, being a deposit of 10 per cent. 
on £ ; Perpetual Five per Cent. First Preference Stock of the East 
London Railway Company, I request you will allot me that amount, and I agree to 
accept the same, or any smaller amount you may allot to me, on the terms stated 
in the prospectus daved 13th March, 1873, and to pay the further instalments 
thereon at the times mentioned in such prospectus 

Name (in fall)... 







Description . 

Date .... 

Signature 

(Addition to be signed by subscribers who wish to pay in full.) 
sire to pay up in ful! on allotment. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE, her Correspondents ang 











THE Contemporaries. By the Comtesse Dé PULI = vols. S¥O. With Portraits, 
: (Vow ready, 
7 T TR “ ‘ e iga has diligently studie: ject i 
PORTO ALEGRE AN D NEW HAMBU R¢ K Pn eI mee «yo es Ped iy iy age ee _ + » all it aot 


home with both correspondents and contempor. 2 has _taade a iw 
' 


(BRAZILIAN) RAILWAY COMPANY, __|teestcn trom tnesanatonten vor ma multe tobe 


treading frequently on very delicate g 1D L sh3 is x er auting in femining 


LIMITED. | reflnement or good taste.”"—Quarterly Ie view. 


_ The LIFE and TIMES of ALC aERNON SYDNEY, 


Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F\S.A., Senior Clerk at 












Incorporated in England under the Companies’ A _ 1862 and 1867. ply Be bo nr nee gh omy Al ; ine Cr wo and ita Adviser 
eee The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 

a nanan, tial am orl DUMAS, By Perc ¥ Fir AGERALD, 4 Author of “The Lives of the Kembiey, 

Capital, £202,500, in 14,625 Shares of £20 each. | a scroamiaingylumes than thos i would bo idl to fad” —Saene 
contractors; the remaining 10,00 ure avment by te | MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALY. 
4,861 Shares, constitutin g the ba ‘e now offered for CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready, 


“ And music shall untane the sky."—-DRYDEN and HANDEL. 


The Government of the Brazilian Province of Sao Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul have | U NORTHODOX LONDON. 1 vol. 8vo. [Vou realy 


f £202,500, which 


ee ees TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Rrppen, 





guaranteed seven per cent. per annum for 60 years, on an 
income is applicable to the payment of the dividends on 
capital, 








Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &e¢. ik 
DIRECTORS, 3 vols. [You ready, 
The Right Honourable Lord CLAUD HAMILTON, M.P., 19 Eaton Square, S.W., ‘LONDON °S HEART. By B. L. Fars EON, A uthor of 
ca ga si lad ‘ Si i tala ‘Grif,’ “Joshua Marvel,” “Blade o’ Grass,” and “Bread and Cheese ang 
F. BENJAMIN, Esq., ex-officio Director, appointed by the Provincial Government. tea nw Sa Sieahe ap 
2 yurable NRY BROUGHAYM, 21 Berkeley Square, W. | —_ * 
Seeteeeanein an. tenes datases Marke on duteentomen (ONUE © BRON, and other Stories, By Mrs, Jae 
WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., London (Chairman Easi London Railway Company). seen Cham. pete ak eat aihithe’ alca iwea.”  Faithilesa, orGetau 
Captain RENNIE, C.B., South Penge Park, S.E. | the Period,” * Denixon’s Wife,” &e. 1 vol, [Vow ready, 
a ‘MY LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors of “ Ready. 
BANKERS. Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. [Yow ready 
The CONSOLIDATED BANK (Limited), Threadneedle Street, E.C. MU RPHY’S M ASTE R, and other Stories. By Author 
ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF. | of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” “ A Perfect Treasure,” ve, 2 vole 


| [Now ready, 


JAMES BRUNLEES, Esq., M.LC.E., 5 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. * 
seciaiaaiaih: A FAIR SAXON. By Justry McCarrny, Author 
‘ ; | of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘* My Enemy's Daugbter,” &., &c. In 3 vols, 
WALTER WEBB, Esq., Queen Victoria Street, E.C. | [Now ready, 


SECRETARY.—G. H, POTTS, Esq. ‘LADY MAY’S INTENTIONS. By Joun Pommnoy, 
Author of “ A Double Secret,” “ Bought with a Prive,” &e. 

The CRAVENS of CRAVENSCROPT. By Miss 
Piacott. In 3 vols, [Vow ready, 


The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the ‘above 4,861 preference lA FALSE HE ART By z Epw ‘RD Muppock. In 


shares of £20 each, bearing a preferential divi: iend of 7 per cent., with rateable par- 


OFFICES.—30 Moorgate Street. E.C 





ticipation in all profits beyond 7 per cent. on the capital of th » Company. Interest 3 vols. [Vow reatly, 
accrues upon allotment from date of payments after allotment. NOT WITHOUT THORNS By the Author of 

The payment in respect of the Shares will be by the following instalments :— “She was Young and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &e. In 3 va 

[Vou ready. 

Pa patteonts 2 per Share on application. ; “4 X 

allotment, . LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine 

= £5 pi May 15, 18 A 3. Fairfax,” “Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL, In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 

= = Jue 0.1875 | MASKS. By Manus. 2 vols. [Now ready. 
Subscribers may prepay the instalments, receiving interest from the date of pay- | ; AT , 
ment upon the-amount prepaid. Warrants transferable to bearer will, if required, The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYN E, QC. . 
be dssued, in accordance with the Company's regulations. an Autobiography. By MATHEW STRADLING, Author of “The Irish Bar 

Sinister,” “Cheap John’s Auction,” &e. In 2 vols. [Vou ri 
vemves TINSLEY BRO" THERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
PROSPECTUS. _— are 








The Company is the owner of the Concession authorising the construction of a | MAURICE ME MOR L AL FUND 


railway of about twenty-seven miles in length from Porto Alegre—the capital of the | —_—_—__~ 
— of Sao Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul, in the Empire of Brazil—to New | TREASURER—Tho Right Zou. Ww. Cowper-TEMPLE, MP. 
Tamburg; at the point where the three main roads from the interior of the country SECRETARTES—THOS. HuGues, Esq., M.P.; Rév. J. Lu. DAVIES; A. MACMILUAN; Esq. 


meet, passing through Sao Leopoldo, one of the largest and most important towns 
of ae provinee. . ' - . TrustKEsS—The Right Hon. W. Cowper-Temprie, M.P.; The Very Rév. the Dray 
of WESTMINSTER; THOMAS HuGHES, Esq., M.P.; Rev. Canon’ LIGHTFOO?; Rer. 


Under the Concession’ the Provincial Government guarantees 7 per cent. per | Canon Barry; R. B. Litcurrenp, Esq.; Rev. J. Lu. DAVIES. 



















annum for sixty years on an outlay of £202,500, payable in gold, givinganincome| NOTICE.—<As the Subscription List of this Fund will be closed on May-1,all 
of £14,175 per annum; and the revenue of the province affords undoubted security Subscriptions should be paid into the Maurice, Memorial Fund Account, at Messrs, 
for the fulfilment of the Government guarantee. | Coutts and Co.'s Bank, Strand, London, before that date. 
The Provincial Government, however, reserves the right to purchase the railway | Amount already advertised ........... eavesnenveseesoueses ernpesnmnennenbaeee” © a 
after the-expiration of thirty years from the date the line is « ypened for trafic, on | ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
paying the Company such an amount of Government Stock as will produce an | professor J. G. Greenwood...... £2 2 0] Rev. Canon Kingsley cscs £5 0 0 
income equal to the net revenue for the five previous years, but under no circum- An Old Student ...... » 1 1 O| Rev. A. S: W. Young: tea 
stances to be less than 7 per cent. per annum. - eee 1 0 0] Rév.S. A. Barnett... . oe 
* Tack use, Esc 5 0 0 | A, H. Kincaid, Esq. . vveocee 5 OD 
The concession stipulates that no competing railway shall be constructed within ag Ww. 0. se, is . > 10 ( ‘as : 
twenty miles of this line to convey goods or passengers during the period of the pete 
rivilege. ara’ : 
. pers PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the 
The district through which the line is being constructed is fully equal as to trade POSTMASTER-GENERAL of INDIA. 
and traffic to that served by the railway in the adjacent Province of Sao Paulo ; Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 


and as the total cost of the present line per mile will be less than one-half of the | £20 in value, are cor iveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORTENTAL COMPANY from 
amountexpended per mile on that railway, the shares of this Company may be | London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d per lb, Full 
confidently expected to reach a proportions ately higher premium. particulars on application at - 
>? EN E ~~ 
The works have been for some time in active progress, and are now in an ad- . = ain a — _ re see 
vanced state; and the railway, under the terms of the contract, will be completed 
and equipped with the rolling stock, and will, it is e xpected, be handed over to the 


Company within the time fixed for its completion by the concession. PAINLESS DE NTISTR Z. 


One of the Directors’ visited Brazil in 1871, and not only rendered important | 
assistance in placing the Company on a sound and satisfactory footing in Brazil, a > a 1 ? L, 
g F 4 
but investigated every feature connected with the future of the unde rtaking, and M E S S R S. ( x A B R I E 
the Directors, in placing the present issue of shares before the public, feel that | oo = 2 
they are offering a safe and profitable investment in an established company, | (ESTABLISHED. 1815,) 
possessing an undoubted guarantee, with prospects of large further returns of the 


most encouraging character. 72 LUD GAT ad ‘HFT fs ii. Cl T Y, 


Copies or translations of the concessions, decrees. contracts, statistical returns o 
turr 

















the Brazilian Board of Trade, together with the plans, survey nd memorandum } AND 
and articles of association, may be seen at the offices of the Company, where pro- - 
spectuses, in which the c ntr acts entered into by the C ompany are’ stated, and 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


forms of application may be obtained, 
| THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES.) 
The List = be closed on Wednesday, the 19th inst.. for London, and Thurs lay, | omSiBA ss 
the 20th inst., for the country. | WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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Ak RAMER S’ THR EE YEARS'SYSTEM | Second Edition, crown Svo, 9s. 
of HIRE by which the pianoforte, American 
10 nm, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- ° 
yl anes LITERATURE AND DOGMA: 
traits, eivetised Dy thers, r ody ee amy An Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. 
ady, large and I ral scale 0 ) emselves | yea) 
“e, By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
ings, DROADWOOD'S” PIANOFORTES.— : 
‘cd ie CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- * A small portion of this work has appeared iu the Cornhill Magazine. 
= nts on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
ining Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
RAR D'SGRAND PIANOFORTES.— | eS Reign Deru 

LY 1, CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- Immediately, with 15 Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., 1 vol. 8vo. 
rk of ments: on their r three ye ars’ system of hire.—Piano- 
ot | icin iets tmm sateen §~=— OTD 60K ENSINGTON. 
dy, Street. | 
_ ——————— aa mae cae By MISS THACKERAY. 
aR OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- , 
bles, J FORTES.—CR: an RS supply every size of these SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
dy. jnstraments on their three years’ system of hire — wis PED S IES 


Pisnoforte G allery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 


Regent Street 


“ RAN ND PIANOFORTES— KATHERINE’S TRIAL. 


I CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES 


Now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 














py all the great makers, from £9 98 to £26 5s per By HOLME LEE, Author of “The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &e. 
vy quarter. —Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 | 
aad 9 Regent Cireot. ; ; SMITH, ELDER, and CU., 15 Waterloo Place. 

AOTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— | ————— ——_ —-—-- -- = 

(; ORAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES | Now ready, 8vo, 63. 
iLL, of every description, by all the — makers, from 
Ir £2 12s fd to £10 108 per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery | 
. (argest ia Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. | AMADEUS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
of J B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, | 3y ALFRED WYATT-EDGELL. 
and ee Si ond S00 Regent Sweet, Wy. | SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
dy Oe eee eee? — } 
: N°: 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE | —— 
EX. STREET, City 
oa mt SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
My AJOTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'’S | a le MS Perey Se 

N SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to Fourth Edition, with Maps and Plana, 3 vols, 8vo, 31s 6d. 


ir ssessioe Gate REMOVAL from Worenwrood Street to A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 


where all communications should be aldressed. 
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vlie IDMAN’S SEA SALT. extracted from | From the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire, A.D. 455. 
ly. . 7 Mp Fr nang, he wendy Mareen soma aoe ee - 4 Dr. | By PHILIP SMITH, B.A 
lor aliieed ts os ur cenenior a aes ae pt pn Pea One of the Contributor 8 to the “Die tionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, at and Geography,’ 
role salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute - The Student's Manuals of Old and New Testament History,” &c., &c. 
ly. for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from s ss i. . . 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
oY, London, E.0. | 
% IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | C UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
188 areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used | AL AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | — most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
y. warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to | tine hue, no matter at what age. JONN GOSNELL | in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLLAM 8. 
I each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, | and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | BURTON'S. 
i in bags and be xes of 71b., 14lb., 25lb., 561b., ,and 1 ewt. | eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | Table Das- |Orvrs. 
ve Beware of imitatic derfal liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more | The Blades are all of the | sert. |perpr. 
f concentrated form and at a lower price. finest Steel. re —_ yy 
0 TDM AN Ss SEA . T ile. | Sold in bottles, 3s each. | s. ds. di a. 
. ¢ SALT, wed ds ily, Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. | 3}-inch ivory handles ..,...per doz, 19 .| 15 .| 7 
y 1 oy gars ae effects in cases of debility, . : | 34 ditto balance ditto 20 16 7 
. assitude, & tinvigorates more effec tively and natu- | ~— “ . : ro . 2 — 3 A eeteannd > : . 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes OHN GOSN ELL & CO.’s HERRY 3 — Ba oy 37 = is » 
1 byall chemists and druggists. N. B.— Particularly see | @ TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 4 “i a os - ot litto 40 30 10 6 
). that each packet bears our trade mark. | Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects ai . 7 « “ S Afo ao D-coee spa Pi  S 5 } 
a8 the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing frag- | ogg apt eee rd aha wecesincs a 33 ; 18 : 
je pn AN’S SEA SALT supplies the | Trance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. | Ditto, with silvered blades... a 55 .| 42 19 6 
‘ : very want of the age, presenting to every one To be had of “ Pe ane and C o— and at | Nickel electro-silvered handles ...\ 23 .| 19 76 
os tl @ pleas sures of sea bathing without the necessity of | Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street idon, 
ar @ residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this ILLIAM S. BUR , ON, 


: salt may always be obtained at the Argy!) Baths, Argyll | “AYTOUR (Dr. LOCOCK’'S) WAFE RS General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
Plac ve, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street. are invaluable for the Voice, Throat, and | ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
| « ‘hest. All persons suffering from Bronce hitis, Hacking | containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of bis unri- 


we IDM AN’ S SEA SALT is not merely a &@ | Cough, and De privat on of Rest, sh = take | ~ penny Ey Tee ony haan y =e phd ~~ 
healthful luxury, but has cer a ‘0 From Mr. Earle, M.P.S., 22 Market Piace ul n | large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
. rt Apel ge ap san we ingen ann othe ‘ mughs, Colds, | 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 





cts in many cases of glandular swellings, | Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, ¢ 


derful eff 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &e— | Gout, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical y , 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations, | Pains, instant relief is given by Dr. LOCOC K'S | ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
‘| PULMONIC WAFERS, which taste pleasantly. Sold | Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will etuage undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


: y lyin AN’S SEA SALT, used daily, | »y al! Druggists at Is 14d 
“ immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 
fg the lini. developing the muscles and Invigorat- | MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
_ ie s02e 8YstemM great y assists in forr ling 
ail sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and dreggiote. C H R I NS) = I A N A N D R A T H B O N E, 





11 Nervous | and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 








hs Beware of imitations. 

A bh 79 | READY-MADE LINEN W _ HOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 

| IDMAN S SEA SALT should be used | H THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening | 82 W he oa STREET, W.—[{ESTABLISHED 1792.) 

0 ty oy there exhibited in the most striking man- | ————~—_—___________ c sentieetinenereneen 
0 or very young children the bath should be | 
» Ang SI es chemists and | OR, J. COLLIS BROWN E’ Ss CHLORODYN E. 
) BSS —Particularly see hat each package 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If yon wish to obtain quict refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 


bears our trade-mark. 








: MD) Ss » 
e ‘| 4 - AN’S SE A 8 AL T i is 3 supe rior to and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
process e; en paration in the world, as by the | regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
a and in — lin its manufacture all the ete mee | by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 
vv Vigorating properties of sea water, eliminate: 
be ener ises by the ordinary operations of refining | Cc H L O R O D Y N E, 
i ne uriflying. are re ; > . —ttoitd 
: sie retained in full activity. | And which is admitted by the Profession to ba the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
MDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually | CHLOROD YNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
, relieves tender feet The > cheute 3 ee “% | CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agua 
SN Gall Shueenine-tntits os eothetions cena vathed | SHLORODYNE aets like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
solving five or six 5p Becccte t oan ti ere any ae | CHLORO DYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
water. Sold by ch ‘iain as a ro soe B = -_ CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 
y e anc ruggists ware O = 8 
imitations—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Oharles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Finsbury, London. E.C. ; Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Ohlorodyne from 
, Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wouderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


T I iu M A N’ S SEA SALT.—When | 2¢ the above address. 
ising this celebrated article, assure your- *,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 


2 - It of its verity by seeing that every pac kage bears | “ajesiy’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
ar Well-known trade mark—a bag. on which are the | *@¥ service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 
Wile, h Sn (man's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 CAU TION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Finsbury, London, E.C. CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis Browne was undoubtedly the 
TAN’ j I D. Ipe = {nventor of CIILORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
’ mS LA Ke HASE, some | re gretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zines, 13th July, 1864. 
th — Sorwer rae. Bersoushoving Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 90, 4s 64. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Wine, saa em are a th em = or other- " CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 
Addi Mr. E eg rege SCLE MANUFACTURER, 


i . BROWNIN: i, D i Jhilworth 
Street, London, W. : . J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London 
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HANDSOME. GIF TS. UGH STREET. 


Tmperial Svo, 8s, cl gilt edg «a ~ 
ITALIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen NEW WORKS. 
and Pencil. By the Autho Swiss Pictures,” 
&c. Profusely [lus few lL. 


“The more we turn over the pages ty this book, the Sf ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 





‘ATHARINE 
Bi 


more we 2 it. Italy is the sceue a great dea! of r ater nar { 4 
fine writing and fine painting, but ¢] ple Lin deserip- W. Hepwortu Dixon. Vols. I and IL, 8vo. 
tions and rate drawings here really tell us more [Just ready. 











about it than a i id a gallery 


of ideal painting 


brary of inspired poems ar 
."— Times. 


By the same Author. 


SPANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil, with Iilustrations by GusTaAVE Di rs 
and other Eminent Artists, Regechel 8vo, 
handsomely bound. 
“The letter-press is pleasant re ading, and ny of 
the sketches are of the highest excellence." —7i%: for 1873 
“A volume that does credit to the writer and artists Her M 
employed."—Pall Mall Gazette. ee 


SWISS PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and 





Adventures Afloat and Ashore. 


By PARKER GILLMORE 
with Illustrations, 21s, 


| The Lushai Expedition, 1871-72. 


By Lieut. R. G.WooprHorPe. 8vo, Illustrations, 15s. 





ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. 
FORTY-SECOND EDITION. 1 vol., with the Arms | 
beautifully engueres, passmemnaentincd bound, 31s 6d. 


UNDER THE 








Pencil. Tlus ions by E. WHYMPE 1 others 
New Baition. Imperial on gested THE NEW WN fol VELS. 
,0und. 


“In this third edition there are so many additions | Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
and improvements, that this beautiful volume is still | ib \ Sites Cavtie) ta thn beet moval of te hied that 
more attractive and beautiful than before.”—Standard. we have met with since the first appearances of | 


“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE.” | Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot."—Messenger. 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous | Beautiful Edith. By the Author 


Engravings by NOEL HUMPHREYS, HARRISON 
of ** Ursula's Love Story,” &c. 3 vols, 


Wetr, and other Eminent Artists. Svyo, 6s 6d, in | | 
| Parted Lives. By Mrs. Spender. | 


cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 
“TI never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 

‘A really admirable book. In power of description, 

trations.”"—Mr. Ruskin. | wabieata of character, and marvellous felicity of ex- 


done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illus- | 
- pression, it is a book rarely surpassed.”"—John Bull, 
RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. | 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the | Little Kate Kirby. By F, W. 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. | RoBINsON, Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists } This is perhaps the best novel that Mr. Robinson 
— 16mo, 7s, bevelled boards, extra gilt has yet written, and it isa work of very considerable 
stad , y . | merit. The story is skilfully and dramatically un- 
“ It seems even better tan the last."—Mr, Ruskin, folded.""—Eraminer. 


ovs T Socrety, 56 Paternoster | AL Woman at the Wheel. 
4s a novel is a very good one. "oeSpec tator. 


London: RELIGIOUS TRACT 
; and all Booksellers. ome S eck. 
Wild Georgie. By J ean Middle- 


Row, and 164 Piccadilly ; 
MASS, Author of “Lil.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


Now ready, fe ap. 8vo, price ! 5s; 


gee in BRITAIN. 
KENTISH. 

“A poem of considerable power, and far above the | 
average of modern verse.”—Standar | - ae cel Scania : eae 

“Contains many admirable descriptions and spirit- | Now ready, Eiguth Edition, i gs 12s Gd. 
stirring passages."—Civil Service Gazette, Y IRKES’S HANDBOOK of PaYSI- 

“ Written with taste and discretion, with much force OLOGY. By W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C. 
and freshness. —Manchester Guardian. | Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to “hi 

“The story is well told. The prefatory verses at | Bartholomew's Hospital. 
the beginning are good."—Court Circular. } : 

“ This is the second edition of poems of more than | JOHN Murray, 
average merit and attractiveness. We repeat our | \_ 
former favourable opinion, with the addition that we 
are glad to see it has been endorsed in so meng | 
literary quarters.” —Standard. 


Second Edition. 
By THOMAS | 


Albemarle Street. 


Now ‘ready, at all the Libri uries, 1 vi 1 post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


rH\HROUGH SPAIN by RAIL in 1872. 
By ALFRED ELWES. 


_ Bast MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. London: ErrInGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
Just ready. Just published, price 5s, a Second Edition, with 
O° [TLINES of GERMAN LITERA- | Appendix, of 
TURE. By Josern Gostwick, Author of a Hand- NSEEN and IDEALITIES: Poems. 


book of American Literature, and ROBERT HARRISON, 

Librarian of the London Library. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 

price 10s. Dedicated by permission to Mr. Carlyle. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Orders are received by the Authors and all 


MISS BRADDON’'S NEW WORK. 
The New Work, by the Author of “ Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
Cambridge 


M ILLY DARRELL. 
L 
YRIENDS' 


Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, 21s. I: 


By J. S. Maccrom. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


This day, Svo, 6d. 
UTHORISED REPORT of the 
MEETINGS in DEFENCE of the ATHAN- 
ASLAN CREED, which were held in St. James's Hall 
and in the Hanover Square oe on January 31, 
1873. With an Explanatory Prefa 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, Li aie 


3o0ksellers 


Oxford and 


LIBRARY of BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE and SUBSCRIPTION-ROOM, 





OW to WORK with the MICRO- 5 Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C., 
SCOPE. By Dr. Lione BEALE, F.RS. A | Gontaining a choice collection of valuable Works 
Complete Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. | jjjustrative of Biblical and collateral Literature. 


Many New Processes of Investigation, and Directions | Ygolino's great work—the “ The Thesaurus Antiquita 


for Examining Objects under the highest powers. tum Sacrarum,” 34 vols, fol.; Walton's “ Biblia Poly- 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. glotta,” 6 vols. fol.; other works of enduring labour 
eae gareeceomnanes and erudition, with numerous rare and valuable publi 


cations, will be found on the shelves as works of refer- 
Also, Lexicons, Grammars, Interlinear Trans 
“ . " lat . Anilyses and other elementary helps to self- 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With . eye! riot 
Tetrohustory Remarka on the Bar. a0d a Report of instr ruction in, and to the study of, the original 
Thirty Case aon nothea # an ss M. >" piyeat T . * | languages of the Old and New Testaments in English, 
hirty Cases illustrating the Me f Treatment Latin, and German, by the first scholars. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 








By H. Camppett, M.D, Licent of the Royal bars ; oan 
College of Physicians. ; Ina idition it is ntended toform a g vod collec tion of 
GREEN ic P rnoster Row: § Early Friends’ Writings and their Antagonists, with 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and | oiney cognate literature. The Library, as far as means 
all Booksellers. are acquired, will be enriched by the introduction of 


P tf se for 1 the best modern works of Research, Criticism, and 
nee gi hfe Travel, down to the present time. 


'e LECTRO-SURGERY, and its TERMS. 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations | One Month's Subscription A 0 
ce iirter’s do, 


stamps. 





in the removal of Cancers, Tur nours, Hyd: 0 
abnormal growths generally. By H.CAmi 0 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 0 
4 
New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S os 0 
7h) 7A +o . "_ rausferabie to any mem 
ISEASE-GERMS : and on the ‘Treat- : family (not s separate 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. : 0 
I, Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. III. Destruction 6 
J. and A. CHURCHILI A 
— of 
Third Edition, 25s, Numerous I)lustrations plicare I 
, - , , : OO > , n f r I ri m., ccept on 
SRIDEGT DISEASES URINARY | Oe Oe se a 
DEPOSITS, and CALCULOL DISORDERS ; Piek f Adm yi, and all further information, 
including the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment | , ises (First Floor) to JOsepH Situ 
of Urinary Dise r, LIONEL B E, | Lit i SAMUEL HARRIS and VCo., Bookseile 





ite Street With 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S| Th LEGAL PROFESSION: 


The History “of Two Queens— | We1aw Broaway, 109 Pic 
(Ubique). In 2 vols. 


«| Lodge’ s Peerage and Baronetage | 


{March 15, 1873, 


‘ . - 
N 1) 8vo 10s, 


Viewed 
TY, its Presong 
tdited by Dog TOR. 
“squire, Appren- 





| State, and Project 
| IN JURE-CIVILT, of the Out Cirele 
-at-Lav * Miscuit U Dulei 








and all Booksellers 
lay is published, ae 


RC amma SKETCHES in 





4 DISTRICT KIN oa SCOTL 
Illustrations, with De scriptive Le serpeesn Tete 133 
tain T. P. Warrs R.S. Edin.. F.S.A. § ; 
the Ordnance Sur Imperial quart », cloth, £90" 


| WILLIAM uae KWoOD and Sons, Edinburgh & Long " 

i le AUTHORS of EDUC ATIONAL 
| _ WORKS.—A regen ng Firm with an extensive 
business wishes to m« with a well known and ex. 
perienced Author to Compile or Edit a Series of Scho I 
Books. Communications (which will be treated pe 
confidential) by letter only to Publisher, care of A 
ROSE, Esq., 11 Salisbury Street, Strand. 


| HELTENHAM C OLLEGE 
J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. Election second week 
in May. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham, 

peur Y COLLEGE, BAST. 

BOURNE. 

Master, Rev. JAs. R. Woop, M.A, Cambridge, 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on May 1. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition 
to boys who are not already Pupils in the College; 
each is worth £20 a year for two years to a Boarder. 


Ss 
| nah ¢RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LOGIC. 

‘fessor CROOM ROBERTSON will deliver ¢ 
gue of LECTURES on LOGIC, Deductive and 
Inductive, in the Summer Term, beginning on Wed- 
| nesday, the 19th inst., and ending on June IIth, 

| The hour of Lecture on Mond: ys, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays will be from 1 to 2p m., and on Tuesdays and 
| Thursdays from 2to3pm. Fee £3 3s. 


| JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council, 
| 
| 





March 7th, 1878 








'T? those who are seeking a SOUND 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for any YOUNG 
LADIES, and to Ladies desiring assistance to such for 
themselves, Mrs. STEWAR T begs to recommend the 
HOME and SCHOOL which she has successfully com 
bined, and which she personally superintends at Red 

| Hill. 

The system in reference to both the household and 
instruction is not that of the “ Boarding School,” but 
of a private famiiy under superior Governesses and 
Masters. The situation of the premises is high and 
very healthy. 

} Address, Mrs. STEWART, Dunedin, Red Hill. 


\ GENTLEWOMAN, accustomed to 
i TRAVELLING, would be glad to accompany 
a Lady to the Continent, or would take charge of 
young Ladies She is free from May t> August. 
Travelling expenses sufficient remuneration. 

“L. X. P.,” Luff's Library, Slough. 


JETITION! PETITION! PETITION! 
—Friends of Women’s Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
the Petitions tou be presented to Parliament in favour 
of the Women's Disabilities Removal Bill. Written 
| Petitions ready for signature and Printed Forms for 
the collection of additional natures will be supplied 
on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jackson's Row, 
Albert Square, Manchester. 


POLYTECHNIC, 309 Regent 












VOYAL 
Street.—LENT.—Fuel: What shall we Burn? 
New and Imp yriant Lecture, by Professor Gardner— 
The Worlds above, New Astronomical Lecture, by 
Mr. King, with Spectral and Dioramic Effects, by Dr 


Croft—Hide and Seek. New Comical and a 
Entertainment, by Mr. Perey Vere—How Jane Con- 
quest Rang the Bell, By Mrs. Oswald Hughes. With 
splendid Effects.» Many other entertainments— 
Admission, One Shilling. Open twice daily, 12 to 4 
and 7 to 10 


YOUDAUL 1" S PE PSINE POWDER 
tics at each meal (bottles of one 
French Institute, 1856, Sole 
1, 1867. Silver Medal, 1368, and 
al h hospitals of Paris since 1854. 








taken by dyspey 
ounce). Prize f 
Medal, Paris Exhbibiti 
supplied to the princi; 


BOUDAULT’'S PE PSINE WINE (SHERRY) 


4s and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 








BOUDAU ive I'S PEPSINE (LOZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling 

HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. | 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, EG 

May be obtained through all Chemists. 


MPTION, WASTING, 





VONSI 








IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and P ANCRE \TINE are the most potent Te 
medial agent Chey are the only reme er Ui and Fe 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil aud Les 
venting na i ! » ¢ the 
pla i stomach cunnot 
ri i i } I 
of ra ft 
e u 2s to 21s, 

3 YORE, 14 Bond Street, Londo, 
nnd all ¢ i 

name and trad mark on each bottle. 
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March 15, 1872.] oe THE 
MACMILLAN AND CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHOR of “TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


NEW BOOK by the 
MEMOIR of a BROTHER. By Thomas Hughes, M.P. 





0 of Ge ghes, after Watts, engraved by Jeens. Crown &Sv¥o, 
— [Third Edition, this day. 
5s. 
who can ul this book without deriving from it some : 
“The ee honourable, manly, and independent conduct hes 
impt' ago Whil b s at school may be bewildered by various compet 
stuft in of a amt acter of the great Englishmen whom they heve hes n taught 
ae ire or tO hate, a in the guise of the simplest and most modest of ec yuntry 
po mal they may find an exemp'ar which they cannot do better than copy."— 
ail 2 Ves. 
SECOND SERIES of Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORI- 
CAL ESSAYS. 8vo, 10s 6d [This day. 


FIRST SERIES, Second Edition, 10s 6d. 


IES in the HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE. By 


y Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
— - (This day. 
OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS and COMMON -SENSE | 
METAPHYSICS, By W. I. THORNTON, Author of Treatise “On Labour.” 
8vo, 108 6d. (This day. 


CoyTENTS:—Anti-Utilitarianism—History’s Scientific Pretensions—Davil Hume | 
as @ Metaphysiciar 
Demonstrable Theism. 


ESSAYS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, Theoretical and | 
Applied. By J. E. CATRNES, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in 
University College, London. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


The SCIENTIFIC BASES of FAITH. By J. J. Murphy, 


Author of “ Habit and Intelligence,” &e. S8vo, 14s. (This day. 


SERMONS at a NEW SCHOOL. By the Rev. Arthur 


Faper, M.A., Head Master of Malvern College. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


The ROMANCE of ASTRONOMY. By R. Kalley Miller, 
MA., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, “re ; 
his day, 


The REIGN of LAW, and other SERMONS, preached in | 


Spectator, 
| 


‘The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; 


D.D., Regius 
[This day. 


By GEORGR SALMON, 


the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 
NEW NOVEL by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE; being the Memoir of an Eccentric 


Nobleman, written by Mr. Grauby Dixon, and Edited by Henry KInasvey. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, 31s 6d. (This day. 
THIRD EDITION, with FRONTISPIECE and VIGNETTE, This Day. 


MARJORY. By Milly Deane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“A very touching story, full of promise for the after career of the authoress. It 
is so tenderly drawn, and so full of life and grace, that any attempt to analyse it 
or describe it falls sadly short of the original."—7¥mes. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, One Vol. crown Svo, 6s. 
PATTY. By Katharine S. Macquoid. [This day. 

“In ‘Patty’ Mrs. Macquoid has raised against herself a standard of excellence,"— 
Times. 

“*Patty’ is a book to be read.”"—Standard. 


London. 


MACMILLAN and Co., 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENT BOOKS. 
The ORATIONS of ST. ATHANASIUS AGAINST the 


ARIANS, according to the Benedictine Text. With an Account of his Life, 
by W. Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 9s, [This day 


The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the UNIVERSITY and 


COLLEGES of OXFORD. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (Just ready. 
CATULLUS: Select Poems. According to the Text of 
RoBINSON ELLIS, Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d [This day 

RECENT VOLUMES 


OF THE CLARENDON PRESS” SERIES. 
TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


By J.C. MAXWELL, M.A., F.R.S., Pri of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambri idge. 2 vols. 8vo, (Just ready. 


fessor 
31s 6d. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Edited as a Recen- 
sion of the Institutes of Gaius, by {. E. HOLLAND, B.C.L., of Lincolu’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Extra feap. Svo, 5s. [This day. 


EXTRACTS from LIVY. With English Notes and Maps. 
By H. LEE-WARNER, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby. Part 11 —Hannibal's 
Oampaign in Italy. Extra fcap 8vo, Is 6d. [This day. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor 
Sir WILLIAM ['HOMPSON, F.R.S., and Professor P. G. Tarr, M.A. Part l. 8vo, 
5 [This day 


the ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES and ZZESCHINES on 
al wane: i — a ~~ —_ Essays and Notes. By (i. A. SmM0ox, | M.A 





PRINTED at the CLARENDON Press, 
y MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


Oxford: 


And Published 1 


PEC 






1—Huxleyism—Recent Phases of Scientific Atheism—Limits of | 





'The 


oO.” 
Peto I 


TATOR. 


NEW WORKS 





. > ’ . ‘e 
MEMOIR of the LIF > ot ADMIKR. AL Sir 
EDWARD CODRINGTON;: with Sek nsfromh ndence Private 
and Official, ineludir Particulars of the Rattles of th F rst of June, 1794, and 
Trafalgar ons to > alcheren and New Orjeans, War Service on 
the ¢ i » Bat of Navarin. Edited by his Daughter, Lady 
Bourcuter, With Tw ) ‘Por ‘tra ta, Maps, and Pla 2 vols. Svo, 36s, 


[Nearly ready. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Edited by Professor Bruans, Leipsic. Travslited by JANE and CAROLINE 
LASSELLS. 2 vols, 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 34s. [Vearly ready. 


. T a] a 
GAUL or TEUTON ? 
Allies of the Future. By Lord DUNSANY 

for the Annexation of Belgium. 8vo, price 


— ‘ 
Considerations as to our 
With Facsimile of the Draft Treaty 
10s 6d. 


SLAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN: 


With numerous 


By Captain CoLomn, RN. 
[Vear'y ready. 


8vo, price 21s 


a Record of Naval Experiences, 
Illustrations from Photographs, &c, 


‘The RISE and PROGRESS of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION in the WEST of EUROPE, from the Reign of Tiborius to the End 
of the Council of Trent. By JOMN EARL RusskLL. syo. (Nearly ready. 


| HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from 


the Death of St. John to the Middle of the Second Century. By the Rev. T. 
W. MossMANN, B.A. 8vo, price 163. (Jn @ few days. 


CYLLENE; or, the Fall of Paganism: 
Classical Tale. By HENRY SNEYD, M.A. 2 vols. post &vo, price 14s. 
[On Saturday next. 


a& 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


Reprinted from Reviews, with Additions and Correc- 


By A. HAYWARD, QC. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


tions; a New Series. 


“The two best volumes of light reading that have appeare! this year."— 


or, Weal 


Translated from the Dutch of Christine Muller, 


and Woe in a Little World. 
C.B. Crowa 8vo, price 6s. 


by Sir J. Suaw Lersvrse, K 


EMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By his 


A. M. Edited by Max 


Son, Baron E, VON STocKMAR. Translated by G. 
MiiLLeR, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 

The ENGLISH in TRELAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Ty James ANruony Frovups, M.A. In Two 


Vols. VOL. L, 8vo, price 16s, 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


Collected and Edited, with a Commentary 


including his Occasional Works. 
y £3 12s. To be completed in 


by J. SpPeppIna, M ols. I. to VI, 8vo, price 
One more Volume. 


SIXTH ORIENTAL 


the Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia. 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford 
Illustrations. 8vo, price 16s. 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. 
De Morean, F.R.A.S. Reprinted, with the Author's 
Athenwum. 8vo, price 15s. 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS. 
TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, with Seven Woodcuts 
price 12s 6d. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for 


MONARCHY ; or, 


By G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 
With Maps and 


By AvuGustTuws. 


Additi from the 


Us, 


By JouNn 


Crown 8vo, 


COMMON TELE- 





SCOPES. By the Rev. T. Wess, MA., F.R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and 
adapted to the Present State of Sidereal Astronomical Science. With Map, 
Plate, and Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, price 7s 64. [On Saturday next. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor, BA 
Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo, price 7s td. 

HELMHOLTZ’ POPULAR LECTURES on 
SCIENTIFIC SU BIEC ao. Oe uns! ated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S., Professor of 
Experimental Science, Staff Cx . With uumerous Woodcuts, 8¥o, 
price 12s 6d, On the 23th inst. 

HANDBOOK of HARDY TR 2 ES, SHRUBS, 

1d HERBACEOUS PLANTS Pasecdt ’ mch Work of Messrs 
Decais Neand Naupixn. By W.B HEMSLaY. \\ b 904 Weedous Uiastentions. 
vo, price 21s 

AG ENERAL SYSTEM of Di: SC RIPTIVE and 
“eet BOTANY. ‘Tran f h of E. Le Maovt, 

LD nd AISNE, by Mrs. Ho Rr ‘| os b liook ex, M.D., 
Di ector 7) the Royal Botanic Gardeus, Kew With ) Woodeuta. 8v0., 


(Nearly ready 


£2 12s 6d 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


Forster. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 


By Joun 
Vol. eh price 12s; 


Vol. IL, price 14s, 
ROUSSEAU. By Joun Mortey. 2 vols. demy 
Syo. [This day. 


of “Guy 


e 
(This day. 


Author 


SILVERLAND. By the 


Livingstone.” Demy 8yo. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, price 36s. 
[Second Bdition this day. 


The TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the Church. 


By G, J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. 


Etr1oT, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 2 vols. demy 


The LIFE of SCHILLER. sy Tomas 


CARLYLE. Forming the New Volume of the People's Edition of Mr. Carlyle's 
Works. Crown 8vo, price 2s. (This day. 
This final Edition contains a Supplement from the German, giving account of 
the Schiller family, as well as of much in the early life of Schiller himself which 
has not hitherto been known to English readers. 


JEST and EARNEST: a Collection of Essays 


and Reviews. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


[March 15, 1873 


Raesiaieanted ——— 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MARCH AND Appp, 


Lord ELLENBOROUGH: History of hi 
Administration in India. Containing his Letters to Her Majesty the 
agryely yand fromthe Duke of Wellington. Edited by Lord o 

n 1 vol. 8vo, 


The BATH ARCHIVES. 


Queen, ang 
OLCHESTER 


A further Selection 















from the Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson, K.C.H., from 18¢ 

Edited by Lady JACKSON, With Anecdotes of George LIL, the Prince hettlé 
Duke of Cumberland, Duke of Cambridge, Caroline Princess of Wales 
l ror Alexander, Grand Duke Constantine, Emperor Francis II, Frederick 
V n Ill., Queen of Prussia, Napoleon Buonaparte, Empress Joséphi 


Empress Maria Louisa, Prince Eugene Beauharnais, Madame Jer 
} parte, Joseph Buonaparte, Louis X VITI., Duke and Duchess 'Angoulims hae 
and Duchess de Berri, President Washington, President Adams, Duke - 
Wellington, Marshal Blucher, Sir Charles Stewart, Lord Burghersh, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Bernadotte King of Sweden, Prince Schwartzenberg, Marshal Soule 
| Marshal Ney, General Jomini, General Moreau, Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
| Aberdeen, Prince Metternich, Von Gentz, Talleyrand, Canning, Marquis of 
Wellesley, Caulaincourt, Prince Hardenberg, Lord and Lady Holland Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, Lady Hester Stanhope, Madame de Statl, Mrs. Siddons, Lord 
Malmesbury, Githe, Werner, Humboldt, Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, gip 
Humphry Davy, Kemble, Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Lord Palmerston, Sir Francis 
| Burdett, Mr. Perceval, Sir Robert Peel, Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Salisbury 
President Madison, and other distinguished personages. In 2 vols, 8yo, 308, °' 


The COURT of LONDON from 1819 to 1895. 


By Richarp Rusu, United States’ Minister in London during that Period, Jy 
1 vol, demy 5yo. 


| 
‘ROOTS. 


Magazine. 


Reprinted from the 


With an Additional Chapter. 


Temple Bar 


In 1 vol. demy 8yo, 


By GeorGz WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. | 


a ‘The STORY of his LOVE: being the Early 


NEW NOVELS. | 
NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. | 


PASCAREL. By Ouma. 3 vols. 
The DEATH-SHOT. 


3 vols. 


WILD WEATHER. 
SO VERY HUMAN. 


sy Captain Mayne Rep. 


[Next week. 


2 vols. 


By Lady Woop. 


sy Colonel Ricwarps. 


3 vols. 
BRIGHT MORNING. By Marra M. Grant. 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





COLONEL WALMSLEY NOVELS. | 


CHEAP EDITION. 
The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price 2s. 
WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULU- | 


LAND. 
The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 
BRANKSOME DENE. 


WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


| 


Iilustrated, price 3s 6d. 
(Next month. 


{70 follow. 


‘LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, 


BART., G.C.B., &., CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By C. R. LOW. 
tory Letter by Sir Joun W. Kaye, Author of “ The Sepoy War.” 
With Portrait, in 1 vol. Svo, cloth, 18s. | 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


With an Introdu 


On Saturday, March 15, will be published a 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


ENTITLED THE | 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY & REVIEW OF 1872, 


In continuation of the series commenced with 1865, containing a careful digest of 
the leading merchants’ and brokers’ circulars in the different branches of trade, 
counts of the Banks of Evgland and France, appendices 

ts of mercantile interest ynected with the year, &c., the 

i s yf the public a Commercial 
reference. In consequence 
ade and prices in 1872, the 
collected from a larger number 











Il, on this date, March 15, be 1s 4d; by post, 


MUDIE’S | 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 








: TRA S IN SEARCH OF LIVINGSTONE, 93s.—FORSTER’s LIFE OF 
Dick 1 | tARETH AND LYNETTE, It ed Tennyson, 2s 6d; and 
Five Hundred Recent Books, in good condition, second-hand, at the lowest 

LEARANCI ATALOGT N Edit now read 
Posta free ti 
MUDIE’S SELECT I iAl NEN XFORD STREET. 


| ries as is possessed by almost any other countr 


Correspondence of ANDRE MARIE AMP?:RE with his Family Circle during the 
First Republic, 1793-1806. From the French, with a Brief Notice of his Life. 
By the Translator of * The Man of the People.” 1 vol. 8vo. 


tmisay. | BY and BY. By the Author of “The Pilgrim 


and the Shrine.” In 3vols. crown 8yo. 


NEW NOVELS IMMEDIATELY. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Ayn 
Epw monn Sema of “Ought We to Visit Her? * Archie Lovell,” &c. In] 
WHICH SISTER? By Sypyey Mosryy, 
f * The Surgeon's Secret,” &c 


Author o In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND; 
CONTINUED IN THIS EDITION DOWN TO THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION, 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 
To be published in Eight Monthly Volumes, cr 73 6d each, bound in cloth. 
Vol. L. is published, and may be had of all Booksellers 


wn S8vyo. 





From Revrews Or First EDITION. 

“ The best account that has yet been published of the national being and life of 
Scotland.”"—7ines. 

“Mr. Burton has the highest qualifications for the task. In no other history of 
Scotland with which we are acquainted are there the especial attractive graces 
which distinguish these volumes of national history.”"—At/ienwum, 

“Mr. Burton has given us, for its scale, one of the completest histories that we 
ever saw of any country.”—Saturday & 

“ Mr. Burton has now completed 
tiality, vigour, and clearness which cha 

* We must pronounce it the most complet 
of Scotland extant."—Zraminer 

“The most complete and trustworthy history of Scotland yet written.” —Daily 






nd noble work with the same impar- 
‘terised the opening volumes.” —Standard. 
und, in every sense, the best history 


| News 


f Scotland—from 84 to 1745, 
record of seventeen centu- 
8. ——SCOlsiNaN. 


“ We have here a History of Scotland—the History 
which will! furnish Scotland with as f t 






ne grande et belle histoire." —evue 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD aad SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


FOR LENT AND EASTER. 
With 100 Authentic Views, from Sketches and Photographs made on the spot by 
Rey. S. C. Malan, M.A., and James Graham, Esq. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 218. 
Bound with gilt edges. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Commentary. By Archdeacon Cu 
JONES, M.A. 
* We heartily commend this work. 
in the Holy Land, as they are at the pr 
“ This beautiful book.”—John Bull ? 
“It was a happy idea to think of familiarising the reader with those scenes in the 
New Testament, which must ever have a peculiar interest for the Christian — 
Gardener's Chronicle. 
“In this work, the results of modern travel, modern discovery, and modem 
criticism are brought together and made available.”"—Athenzum. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


COUNTRY MANSION, VIEWS and PLANS.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 4$d) for Illustrations of Mr. 
Titus Salt's residence, Yorkshire—Early French Goldsmiths Work—Preservatioa 
of Wood by Means of Tar—Pontefract Ca Health Inspectors’ Duties—ATs, 
Sanitary Science, and all the cognate nev k Street, W.C.; and all Newsmed. 


i ORE'S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 








Edited with a Plain Practical 
RTON, M.A., and Archdeacon Basi 


The illustrations consist of views of scenes 
sent day.” —Church Builder. 




















PRZTORIUM.” 8S 33 feet by 22 feet. : 
With other Pictures at the Doné GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ton to Six 
Admissiva, ls, 
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By Authority of the Registrar-General. FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 


Next week, royal 8vo, price, in stiff paper cover, 4s, or in cloth boards, 5s. 6th Thousand, feap, Svo, price 2s 6d 


THE CHURCH TEACHER'S MANUAL 





DIGEST OF THE ENGLISH CENSUS OF 1871. oF 
OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. 
Compiled from Official Returns. Being the Church Catechism Expanded and Explained 
AND EDITED BY .™ aie: Sacneiyeed Gambon en 
JAMES LEWIS, of the Registrar-General’s Department, Somerset Houso. By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, 
uthor of “Church Doctrine, Bible Truth.” 


hurch Catec hism contained in the following pages is 
th > sud stance of many years’ catechising and teaching 
This Digest will be found to embody all the leading features contained in the 1,190 pages of the two 1¢ Church, Contirmation Classes, and Schools. It 
lios condensed into a compact little volume of about 200 pages. ed as a help to the Clergy in catechising in 
folios, : ; oe 2 : , lin the instruction of Candidates for Con 
In the Introduction will be found a synopsis of much valuable information gleaned chiefly from the Ceusits | firmation, as well as am wnual for teachers ir 1 
f 1851 and 1861, which are probably not generally available for reference now, respecting the organ- | § a cae nie ey eachers in Church 
Reports 0 — A. 4 - ae : = in I 5 howls of all grades, The first series contains longer 
jsation by means o! which the Census is taken, the various administrative sub-divisions of th» country, and | gy more difficult questions for more ad 28 
other matters likely to‘prove interesting; an exposition of the chief results of the 1871 enumeration as compared | scholars; and the seeond is not only rs ein “ ‘im = 
‘ MEESOTS. AI ac arisc , >i “obs crow tt > str olis = a . - S ’ _ . ’ ya sé ordinate 
with its predecessors, and a comparison of the past with the probable future growth of the Metropolis, are also | ex: reise on the higher questions for the same class of 
given. . _ ; 7 , : : E pupils, but also a distinet and independent form of in- 
The Tabular matter is divided into three sections. (1.) A series of Summary Tables, in which, amongst | struction for the less advanced.”—Zxtract from Preface 
other things, the statistics of population, of Parliamentary representation, of the value of property, and of the oni 
degree of education in the several Counties, are given ina form admitting of ready comparison one with another ; 32m0, cloth, price 3s. 
0 i i rery City, Borough, Town, and Urban Sanitary District, alphabetical! y H U 
Jso a statement of the population in every City, I gh, wn, ¢ Si ary Di , aly ically 
srranged; a description of the manner in which the several Dioceses are constituted: aud the total number of HE W INTON C RCH CATECHIST. 
sons in Public Institutions, on board vessels, and without homes. (IU1.) A series of Tables arranged so as to By the Rev. Dr. MONSELL, 
give @ complete view of the manner in which the Country is mapped out for Registration and Poor Law pur- Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, and One of her 
ges, the population of every parish or place in the several Registration Districts or Unions being stated Majesty's Chaplains. 
stical arrangement of Counties, showing under each County how it is subdivided for adminis- | Aleo to be had in Four Parts. Part I, 6d; Parts IL, 


Dedicated by permission to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the Statistical Society of London. ey The twofold series of questions and answers on the 
( 





n 
al 





(UL) An alphabe . | : “sae ance - 

trative purposes, the value of property, the population of its chief towns, and the distribution of its population ITI., and [V., 9d each, 

as regards county and borough representation. |} “This manual will be found of use for teaching in 
the pulpit as well as out. It is remarkably full aud 


No efforts have been spared to ensure the correctness of every figure throughout the volume, and the 


Baitor believes that in this respect the facts may be entirely depended on for their fidelity to the OMcial | minute.”"—Church Review, 


Returns. | Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, feap., price 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. CATECHETICAL HINTS AND HELPS 
—— ——. A Manual! for Parents and Teachers on giving lastrue- 











Wearty veady, crown Gyo, cloth. tion ty Young Children in the Catechism of the 
j Charch of England. 
By EDWARD J. BOYCE, Rector of Houghton, Hants, 


POOR RELIEF IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF EUROPE, eens 


BEING A SELECTION OF ESSAYS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN WORK “DAS ARMENWESEN | LESSONS ON CONFIRMATION: 
UND DIE ARMENGESETZGEBUNG IN EUROPAISOHEN STAATEN HERAUSGEGEBEN, VON A. | Or, Heads of Instruction to Oandidates for Gonfirmation. 
EMMINGHAUS.” By the Rev. PETER YOUNG, M.A., 
Edited by E. B, EASTWICK, Esq., 0.B., MP. —— 
j Feap., price 2s, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. NOTES ON THE CATECHISM; 
| Forthe Use of Confirmation Classes in Schools, &c. 
By the Rev. Dr. ALFRED BARRY, 
Vrincipal of Ring's College, London. 





Now ready. 


} 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. | Second Edition, Revised. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. __.. AFTER CONFIRMATION. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. | Py J. 8. BLUNT, Author of “ Readings’on the 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. Morning and Evening Prayer,” &c. 
Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


THE COMMUNICANT’S: MANUAL: 


Shortly, price One Shilling. 
| Being a Book of Self-Examination; Prayer, Praise, aud 
| Thankrgiving. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. i 
] By Rev. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lista of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. | Cheap Edition, for distribution, 8d. 
| “Here, again, isa book which we can unreserved! 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. | recommend. It is full, clear, and accurate, and he has 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. | a doctrinal introduction of some ten or twelve pages, 
| which is admirable. It is a thoroughly usable book, 
| too, and contains some good hymns."— Literary 
Churchman, 
| 
| 








Now ready, crown 8vo, pp, xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ENIGM™M<AS OF LI F EB, 


| 
Third Edition. 
. ” — Edited by Rev. WILLIAM DENTON, M.A., Oxon., 
By W. R. GREG. | Author of “Commentary ea the Gospels and Epistles,” 
| 


&vo, price 16s. 


THE GRACE OF THE MINISTRY, 


Considered as a Divine Gift of Uninterrupted Trans- 


* Commentary on the Lord's Prayer,” &c., &. 


Three Vols. 8vo, 18s each. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, 


. 217 \4 £ yi a7 ¢ me gwate i g , > re srnoster uf 7 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, late 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. For the Sundays ead the other Holy Days of the 
| Christian Year. 
} Compiled from the Works of the Fathers, the 
Schoolmen, and Modern Commentators. 


By the Rev. W. DENTON, MLA. 


coL YM BI A | a 


CONTENTS.—Realisable Ideals—Malthus Notwithstanding—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 
Directions of Human Development—The Significance of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—A ppendix. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. 260, neat cloth, 5s. 


Two Vols., 188 each. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES. 


“*Colymbia’ is a clever satire, clothed in a similar dress to that which many Utopian romances have worn, 





but not itself Utopian.,,...The book is amusing as well as clever.” —~Athenwum., 
6 . . For the Sandays and other Holy Days of the 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, late 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. Christian Year. 
— a By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A. 
! Vol. Il., New Edition, 8vo, 163. Vol. L. in the press 








LORD LYTTON’S NOVEL. THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


| 


| A New Translation, with Introductions and Notes, 
| Critical and Explanatory. 


KENELM CHILLINGLY | By the Rev. J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, B.D., 
’ Canon Residentiary of Liandaff; Vice-Principal and 
His Adventures and Opinions. | Professor of Hebrew ia St. David's College, Lampeter. 
| Two Vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


By the AUTHOR of the “CAXTONS,” &c. DAILY READINGS FOR A YEAR 


LIFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 


On the 27th instant, will be published. 


Three Volumes crown 8yo. ON THE 
. | JESUS CHRIST. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. By the Rev. PETER YOUNG, M.A. 
} ; Fourth Edition. 








P I A N O Ss F Oo R A L L C L I M A T E Ss. | 12th Thousand. Newand Cheaper Editon, price 3s 6d, 
’ 
N ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call CHURCH DOCTRINE, BIBLE TRUTH. 
attention to thir TRON FRAME COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and Bravty. ‘ _ _ By the ~—. ~ F. 1. —, ‘ —— 
i These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the | Rector of Honi “Res oor  &e a 
ee of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. I vs 
@ Manuf i i eculiariti vari i 8, cons . , , ‘ 
Instruments accordingly. especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their London: BELL and DALDY, York Stroet, 
Persons proceeding tg India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. Covent Garden. 
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Dr. J. Macaulay. 
IRELAND IN 1872. 





Questions. 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A. 
JHE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION 
AND mere 


Being Essays One Vol. 8vo. 








Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
THEOLOGY AND MORALS. 


3eing Essays. One Vol. 8vo. 


Rev. H.R. , Haweis, M.A. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. 


By the Author of “ Music Bg - als,” &c. Crown 
8vo, clo 7s 6 
"Thine iz lition, this day. 





" Rev. Jas. Noble Bennie, M.A., of 
Leicester. 


THE ETERNAL LIFE. 


(This day. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Rev. James Godkin. 





THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF IRELAND, 


And Irish Church Progress of the last Half-Century. 
One ba 1. Syo. 


-Professor Ernst Heckel. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NATURAL 
CREATION : 


Being a Series of Popular Scientific Lectures on the 
General Theory of Progression of Species. 
With Woodcuts and Plates. 


[Shortly. 
Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S. 
ON FOOD. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


*,* A Volume of the International Scientific Series. 
(Shortly. 








Walter Bagehot. 
LOMBARD STREET. 


A Description of the Money Market. 
Large crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 





Sara Coleridge. 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 


In Two Vols. crown 8yo, with Portraits. 
[Shortly. 


James Greenwood. 


IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


By“ “The | Amateur Cas sual.” 
“Captain ¥ Wells. 
THE GATEWAY T0 THE POLYNIA. 


A Voyage to Spitzbergen. One Vol. 8yo, with Map 
and iilastratio ms [Shortly. 


Hubert Smith. 
TENT LIFE WITH GIPSIES IN 
NORWAY 


8vo, with Map and Numerous Illustrations. 
[ Shortly. 


Rov. ‘Richard Collins. 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE 
EAST, 


Ww ith Iilustrs atio 
P. Schutz- Wilson. 
STUDIES AND ROMANCES. 


One Vol. crown 8x 


A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish Public 


Archbishop Manning. 
A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS & PAPERS. 


Edited by the Most Reverend the Archbishop of 
Vestminster. _ [Sor tly. 


Herr H. ‘Stephan. 
EGYPT “AS IT 16. 


By the GERMAN POSTMASTER-GENERAL, With a New 
Map of the Country. _ [Sho ortly. 


Miss E. Carne. 
THE REALM OF TRUTH. 


Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


J. Lenoir. 


THE FAYOUM; 
or, French Artists in Egypt. 


With Thirteen Illustrations by Gerome, Lenoir, &c. 
Rev. C. K. Paul. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Translated in Rime. Crown 8vo, 6s. _h a dy. 


Professor Tyndall. 
THE FORMS OF WATER. 


In Rain and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 
With Thirty-two Illustrations, crown 8yo, 5a. 
(Third Ec dition, ready. 


A Tale of Mahratta Life. 
PANDURANG HARBL 


A Tale of Mahratta Life Sixty Years ago. 
With an Introduction by Sir BAnTLg EB. Frere, G.C.S.L. 
Two Vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Ready. 


Ansley Conyers. 
CHESTERLEIGH. A Novel. 


Three Vols. crown 8vo: 


[Ready at all Libraries. 


A New Sovel. 


EFFIE’S GAME 
How She Lost and How She Won. 


By C&cIL. 
Two Vols. post 8vo. 





Mortimer Collins. 


MIRANDA: a Midsummer Madness. 


By the Author of “ Princess Clarice,” &c. 3 Vols. 


crown 8yo. 





Frederick Wedmore. 


A WINTER FRIEND. 


By the Auth or of “A Snapt Gold Ring.” 


Edward Jenkins. 
GINX’S BABY. 


His Birth and other Misfortunes. Cloth limp, 2s. 
(Twe nty- ~ninth Edition, ready. 


Edward Jenkins. 
LORD “BANTA M. 


By the Author of “ Ginx's Baby.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
[Sixth Edition, now ready. 
A New Cheap Edition. Cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
(Ready. 








Edward Jenkins. 
LITTLE HODGE 


By the Author of ‘ Ginx's Baby.” 
An Illustrated Edition in crown 8vo. 
(Just ready. 





The People's Edition, ls. 


Julian Hawthorne. 
BRESSANT: a Romance. 


By the SON of the late NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 











Dr. A. Leith Adams, 


FIELD AND FOREST RAMBLES oF 4 
NATURALIST IN NEW BRUNSWIckK 


With Maps and Illustrations, [This day 


On Architects’ Contracts. 
A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR ona 








By EpwWAnrp JENKINS and ee RAYMOND, 
Crown 8vo, 5 
This Book will also constitute @ useful Bo 
Reference for Builders and Building sy ¢ 


gf) [Nearly ready, 
T. G. Jackson, 
MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


Crown 8vo. 








Lady Durand. 


IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN (fF 
SPITTA AND TERSTEGEN, 


A Volume of Devotional Poetry. Small crown 8yo, 





~ Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, 
HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME, 


By the Author of “ Praying and Working.” 
Seve ral Editio ms. 











Sutherland Shenton, 


POLITICAL WOMEN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 








John Dennis, / 


ENGLISH SONNETS 


Collected and Arranged. 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. 


Theophilus Marzials. 


THE GALLERY OF PIGEONS; 
and other Poems, 


Small crown 8vo. 


[Nearly ready, 








“Arminius Vambery. 
BOKHARA: its History and Conquest. 


By the Author of “ Travels in Central Asia,” &c. Demy 
(Ready. 


8vo, 18s. 





Rev. John W. Irvine, M.A. 
BRETHREN AND COMPANIONS. 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Charterhouse 
on Founder's Day, 12th December, 1872. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d, 


* Rev. G. 8. Drew, | M.A. 
NAZARETH : its Life and Lessons, 


By the Author of “ Scripture Lands,” &c. Small 8v0, 
cloth, 5s. [Second Edition, ready. 








William Godwin. 


THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY 
UNVEILED. 


Being Essays by the Author of “ Political Justice,” &. 
Never before published. One Vol. crown 8vo, Tao 





Lieut-Col. 
THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE 


And the Army Regulation Act of 1871. 
Crowa 8v0, sewed, Is. (This day. 
ea 


~ Colonel C. L. Showers. 
THE CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION, 


(srt 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Medley. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


eee Hon. A. Anson, V.C., MP. 


8vo, sewed. 





[Shorthy. 
— 


Crown 8vo. 
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